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POETRY. 


QUA CURSUM VENTUS. 


Question 1. What is the meaning of the Title of 
the Poem. 

Answer. \Vhither the wind directs the course of 
the ship. 

Q. 2. Explain stanzas 1 and 2. 

A. Two ships are seen alongside of each other at 
evening. They lie motionless for there is no breeze. 
The morning presents another scene, for the two ships 
have gone so far from each other as to be almost in 
visible. This was due to the springing up of a breeze 
during the night. In the darkness of the night the 
ships kept moving on, but in the belief that they were 
sailing along side by side. 

Q. 3. What is the reference in stanza 4? Explain 
the stanza briefly. 

A. Two friends, at the starting of life were in 
close companionship, but, soon after entering into the 
world, an unconscious coolhess grows up between them, 
duc to each pursuing his own interests. 

Explanation.—The two friends, each availing him- 
self-of the opportunity of pursuing his own interests 
in life, get farther and farther away from one another in 
feelings without being aware of it. They become cool 
to one another ; not deliberately, for they neither desired 
it nor knew that this coolness was growing on them, 
The first awakening to it surprises them. 
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Q. 4. Briefly explain stanza 5. 

A. A-coolness having arisen between the two friends 
by reason of each pursuing his own life, a re-union 
is almost impossible. Under these circumstances all 
they can do is to go through life manfully, discharging 
their respective duties faithfully, making the will of God 
their guidance and the promptings of conscience their 
rule of action. 

Q. 5. Briefly explain stanzas 6 and 7. 

A, Though perhaps these friends may never be 
re-united in this life after their first separation, the poet 
expresses a sincere wish that many a favourable circum- 
stance and the course of their life will at last re-unite 
them in heaven, for to him it seems as if the two friends 
were, each in his own course, seeking a common 
goal,—the heaven beyond the grave. 

Q. 6. Explain the following words and phrases :— 

A. Qua Cursum Ventus—in whichever direction 
the wind causes the ship to sail. 

With canvas drooping—with the sails hanging idly 
down, there being no breeze to fill them. 

Two towers of sat? ships with high masts carrying 
sails likened to the towers of a castle. 

Darkling hours—the hours of the night. 

Q. 7. What figurative meanings have the following 
words and phrases ? . 

A. At dead of night—the time when the friends were 
perfectly unconscious of their separation. 

The sails were flled—circumstances arose which 
caused their separation. 

Each rejoicing steered—-each friend directed his life 
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rejoicing in the favourable circumstances that carried 
him along. 

Light, darkness ; winds and tides—all kinds of cir- 
cumstances, prosperous or otherwise. 

One compass guides—the directing will of God which 
acts on the lives of each of the friends. 

One port—a common haven —Heaven. 

Q. 8. Give in brief the gist of the Poem. 

A. See Key, page 23. 


THE CASTAWAY. 


Q. 1. Explain the following words and phrases :— 

A, The Castaway—one who is washed overboard ; 
one who is abandoned by God as unworthy of his favour. 

A destined wretch—a miserable being doomed to 
destruction. 

Floating-home—the ship. 

The whelming brine—the sea wholly covermg the 
drowned man. 

Waged with death—carried on against death. 

Despair of life—hopelessness of saving his life. 

Pitiless perforce—compelled under the force of cir- 
cumstances to appear void of pity or sympathy. 

Such as storms allow—such aids or helps which are 
at hand on the occasion of storms. 

Self-upheld—kept up by his own personal exertions. 

Unspent power—strength not completely exhausted. 

Transient vespite—a short temporary relief from 
death. 
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No poet wept him—no poet wrote an elegy on him, 
lamenting his sad fate. 

Narrative sincere—a true account or story. 

Ls wet with Anson's tears—is sure evidence of the 
sorrow Admiral Anson felt at the death of the poor 
castaway sailor. 

Immortalize the dead—have the effect of preserving 
the memory of the dead for ever. 

To give the melancholy theme a more enduring date— 
to cause men to remember this sad event for a longer 
period. 

To trace tts semblance—to observe the likeness of his 
own misery in that of another man’s. 

Voice divine —the sound of God’s voice. 

Deeper gulfs—deeper abysses #.¢., the depths of sin 
which in the poet’s melancholy mood he thought he had 
sunk into. 

Q. 2. Write in brief the scope of the poem. 

A. The scope of the poem is learnt from the last 
stanza, in which the poet contrasts himself and his sad 
fate with the unfortunate sailor, who falling overboard, 
was drowned in spite of his own efforts and those of 
his friends. The poet very pathetically traces his own 
sad fate in that of the castaway sailor, for he felt 
that he had fallen into so great a depth of sin that he 
was abandoned by God. 

Q. 3. Explain the allusions :— 

A. (1) No braver chief could Albion boast— England 
could boast of no braver Admiral than Lord Anson: 
[see biographical notes in Key}. 

The floated cord—the rope (life-line) thrown from on 
board to the drowning man. | 
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No voice diyine the storm allayed—thereseems to be 
an Ta RS Lond Jesus CERT coomanding the 
waves of the Sea of Galilee to be stilled on the occasion 
of a storm. 

No light propitious shone—a possible reference to the 
‘pillar of fire,’ which led the Israelites on while 
journeying through the wilderness. 

A rougher sea—the poet’s own sad and unfortunate 
life. 

Deeper guifs—in allusion to the depths of sin into 
which the poet felt he had fallen. 

Q. 4. Explain :— 

A. (1) But waged with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. 

But struggled against death to the end, maintaining 
the struggle by the very consciousness that all hope of 
saving his life was lost. 


(2) Nor, cruel as it seemed, could be 
* * * * 


* # * # 
Alone could rescue them. 

Nor could the poor drowning sailor blame his com- 
panions for sailing away in such haste though their 
action had the appearance of cruelty, for he knew that 
in such a stormy sea nothing but this that they did 
could save them. 

(3) And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead. 

The memory of the dead is perpetuated equally when 
they are mourned in the elegies of poets and the narra- 
tives of truly brave men. 
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(4) But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 
But it is a fact borne out by experience that a man 
in misery derives some satisfaction when he sees others 
-in a similarly miserable state as himself. 


GRACE DARLING. 


Q. 1. Explain the following words and phrases :— 

A. Disastrous tsles—-rocks above the water which 
cause damage to ships. 

For the common safety--for the preservation of the 
lives of each and all. 

Optic glass—a telescope. 

Beltke—likely, perhaps. 

Every parting agony—every painful struggle at the 
time of death. 

Hope and fear mix not in further strife—no longer 
in the mind is there a struggle between the opposite 
feelings of hope of being saved and fear of being 
drowned. 

Beaming with faith—shining or radiant with a firm 
trust and a sure belief in God’s help. 

To launch the boat—to put the life-boat out to sea. 

Inwardly sustained—being supported or encour- 
aged in their minds. 

Rivals in effort—persons exerting themselves in 
pursuit of one and the same object, vz., the rescuing 
of the perishing creatures. 

Mutually crossed and shattered—broke one another 
by crossing one another. 
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Re-gathering their might—once more collecting, as it 
were, their force and power. 

The conscious sea —the sea which knows, as it were, 
God’s will and acts in accordance with it. 

So tried, so proved—tested and established in so 
severe a manner. 

True to the mark—rowing straight to their goal, 7. e., 
the wrecked vessel. 

Perilous gorge—the dangerous narrow passage o 
water between the two rocks. 

Their arms still strengthening with the strengthening 
heart—their arms growing stronger as their courage and 
hopes grew stronger. 

Foretaste deliverance—anticipate or experience the 
joys of deliverance even before it is accomplished. 

Trust his eyes—believe in the reality of what he sees. 

The visitant—the being who came to visit them in 
their distress. 

Casting weak words—giving utterance to words too 
inadequate in meaning. 

Armed to repel them—of such a nature as to defy 
words to describe them. 

Hazard faced—risk or danger met boldly. 

Last remainder —those who at the end remained alive, 
the last survivors. 

Screaming sea-mews—screeching sea guils (a kind of 
marine birds). 

Immortal voice—the voice of an immortal being such 
as an angel. 


Celestial choirs—the bands of angels’ singing before 
the throne of God. 
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Q. 2. Describe the heroic deed which has immorta- 
lized Grace Darling ; what gave occasion to it ? 

A. On the night of the 5th of September 1838, a 
ship, the Forfarshire, was wrecked in a violent storm on 
one of the rocky islands forming the Farne group. At 
dawn the next morning Grace Darling, the daughter 
of the light-house-keeper on Longstone, the largest of 
this group of islands, was aroused from sleep by the 
cries of the shipwrecked crew. She awoke her father 
and suggested to him the necessity of going to the 
rescue of the unfortunate creatures; but as the storm 
was still raging and the tide was rising, the old father 
would not consent to go out. Grace, the daughter, 
however, made up her mind to go out alone in the life- 
boat ; the father, seeing this, was induced to join the 
young girl. After much toil and with great personal risk 
they reached the wreck and nine persons were rescued. 

Q. 3. Explain the following passages :— 

(a) For whom, belike, the old man grieves still more 

* * * * * 
* + * % * 
And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 

Perhaps the old light-house-keeper is more sorry for 
these unfortunate survivors of the wreck than for those 
who had already been drowned, in whose case every death 
pang was over and there was no longer any mental struggle 
between hopes of being saved and fears of being drowned. 


(0) ‘and alike intent 
* +* * * 
* * * * x 
* * and re-gathering their might. 


And both father and daughter, being equally watch- 
ful to escape the waves in one place and mount over 
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them in another, observe closely the long waves 
broken to pieces by crossing one another and soon 
after reforming with greater power and force. 


(c) Asif the tumult, by the Almighty’s will 
+ * * * 


% + * * 
May brighten more and more. 

It seemed as if by God’s will the agitation of the 
waves had been caused and continued for a long time 
‘in the sea (which as a conscious being knew that will 
and obeyed it) in order that the calm strength of mind 
and bravery of a weak woman may under such severe 
tests become more and more illustrious. 


(2) And would that some immortal voice—a voice. 


# # 
* * 
* * sj might hear. 


And I wish that the voice of some angel, fittingly 
melodious to sing the grateful thanks expressed by the 
survivors of the wreck as they lay pale on the floor or 
couch, might waft to heaven itself the praises of Grace 
Darling and that of her parents. 


Q. 4. What is the moral of the poem ? 


A. Heroism and golden deeds are not restricted to 
men ; several instances may be cited of women, poor 
earthly sisters, with their modesty, meekness and weakness, 
displaying the greatest bravery, presence of mind and 
resoluteness in times of great danger. Distress and 
calamity awaken in woman’s heart a keener sympathy 
than in the heart of man. 
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Q. 1. Explain :— 

A. Smithy—a biacksmith’s forge or shop, the y de- 
notes place. 

The tan--the bark of the oak and other trees which 
impart its peculiar brown colour to leather. 

Looks the whole world in the face—l\ooks at every 
person he meets without fear or shame. 

Week tn, week out—from the day that brings in the 
week of work to the day that closes the week, #.¢., 
continuously from Monday to Saturday. 

Sexton—a contraction of sacr/stan, an under-officer 
of the church who has charge of the vessels, vestments 
&c. of the church ; he rings the bells and digs graves 
in the churchyard. 

Onward through life he soes—he lives from day 
to day. 

Something done—some work finished 

At the flaming forge of life—in \ife, which is aptly 
compared to a blacksmith’s forge, for our characters in 
life are formed by its trials and troubles. 

Our fortunes must be wrought—our destiny must be 
formed. 

Each burning deed and thought—our conduct in 
thought and actions, as manifested to others. 

Q. 3. Quote all the words in the poem which are 
connected with a smithy. 

A. Bellows ; sledge ; forge; anvil. 

Q. 4. What is the moral lesson inculcated in the 
poem ? 

A. The last stanza furnishes us with the moral. 
As the blacksmith forms a mass of iron into a certain 
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form and shape in his workshop so we too must form 
our character in life. Strength of will and persistent 
resolution in spite of the troubles and trials of life must 
be exercised in the formation of our character and con- 
duct both in thought and action. 

Q. 5. Describe the Village Blacksmith as __por- 
trayed by the poet. 

A. He was a big, strongly built man, he had large 
and sinewy hands; his arms were muscular and hard 
as iron. He wore his black hair long and curly. The 
constant exposure to the heat of the furnace had made 
his face as brown as tanned leather. Hard-working and 
free from debt, he has no occasion to be ashamed of 
himself or to be afraid of any one. Not a single day 
in the week is he idle, and on Sundays he is regular in 
his attendance at church. 

Q. 6. Give a summary of the poem. 


A, See page 57 of Key. 


AN ODE. 


Q. 1. Give the meanings of:—The blue ethereal 
sky, spangled heavens, Great Original, the evening shades, 
the wondrous tale, the listening earth, the story of her 
birth, from pole to pole, the dark terrestrial ball, Radiant 
orbs, Reason’s ear, the hand that made us is divine. 

A. The blue ethereal sky—the arch or vault of the 
heavens of a blue colour. Spangled heavens—the sky 
set with bright stars. Great Ovigina/—the great first 
Cause; #.¢. God. Zhe evening shades—the gloom or 
darkness of the evening. Zhe wondrous tale—the mar- 
vellous story of the creation. Zhe Ustening earth—the 
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inhabitants of the earth who are deeply engaged in hear- 
ing. Zhe story of her birth—the fact that she, too, was 
created by the same Almighty Being; the account of 
its creation or origin. From pole to pole—from the north 
pole to the south pole ; #.¢., all over the earth. Zhe dark 
terrestrial dall—this dark earth; dark, because it is 
opaque though it receives the light from the sun and the 
moon. TZerrestrial—earthly, ba//—globe. Radiant orbs 
—shining circles. eason’s ear—the mind of reasonable 
beings ; #¢., men. Zhe hand that made us ts divine— 
we are created by God. 


Q. 2. Lxplain :—Stanzas 3 and 4; 5 and 6. 

A. St. 3.—As soon as the darkness of the evening 
overspreads the earth, the moon begins to relate the 
wonderful story of the creation, and night after night, 
makes known to the inhabitants of the earth that she, 
too, was created by the same Almighty Being. 

St. 4.—While all the fixed stars which shine around 
the moon and all the planets on their part, too, in their 
respective orbits firmly establish the fact that God is the 
creator of the visible universe and spread this truth all 
over the earth. 

St. 5.—What matters it if all the heavenly bodies 
move silently round this earth ? What matters it if no 
actual voice or sound is given forth by these shining 
bodies in their motions ? 

St. 6.—The mind of man endowed with reason can 
well conceive that all these heavenly bodies are full of 
joy and that they declare a grand or sublime truth: 
for, as they shine, they seem continually to be proclaim- 
ing the fact that they are all the creation of a Divine 
Being, #. e. God. 
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Q. 3. arse:—On high, original, what (st. 5), all, 
be (st. 5), frame. 

A. On high —adverbial “phrase. ne ae 
obj. case, governed by proclaim. Frame—case in appo- 
sition with heavens. What—interrogative pronoun, nom. 
to matters understood. A//—indef. pron. nom. case, 
governing move. Be—subj. mood after ¢hough. 

St. 4. What figures of speech are used in the poem? 

A. Sun—personification. Zand—metonomy. Hand 
—synecdoche. Afoon—personification. Listening earth 
—personification. Solemn silence —alliteraion. Reason’s 
ear—personification. 

Q. 5. In what metre is the poem written ? 

*A, Thepoem is composed in Iambic Tetrametre, ée., 
each line is divided into four feet ; each foot consisting 
of two syllables, the latter of which is accented. In’ 
Hymnal poetry this metre is known by the name Long 
Metre. 

Q. 7. What scientific theory does the poem suggest ? 

A. Stanzas 5 and 6 indicate the theory of Pythago- 
ras, known as “the music of the spheres,” #.¢., the 
harmony supposed to be produced by the accordant 
movements of the celestial orbs. 

Q. 8. Give a short summary of the poem. 

A. The poet maintains that the heavens, the blue 
sky together with the sun, moon, stars and planets clearly 
prove that they were made by God and show forth to us 
His attributeof Omnipotence. ‘The sun declares this by 
its daily course round the heavens with no loss of light 
or heat. The moon confirms the same truth night after 
night by the rise of the fixed stars and planets which 
shine in the heavens as attendants of the moon, 
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Somebody may call in question the truth of the 
above assertion by saying, that these heavenly bodies 
have no sound or voice to speak out. The poet says, 
it is true that they are speechless, but man being endowed 
with reason can well conceive their testimony to be based 
upon fact. The brightness of the heavenly bodies may 
be well compared to the smile of one whose mind is full 
of joy, and their regular motions prove even more loudly 
than words that they are created by God. 


THE CUCKOO. 

Q. 1. Give the meanings of :-— 

Blithe. But a wandering voice. Thy two-fold shout. 
Babbling. Thou bringest to me a tale. Thrice welcome. 
An invisible thing. A mystery. Made me look a thousand 
ways. A Green. A hope, a love. Beget. That golden 
time. The earth we pace. Unsubstantial. Faery place. 
Fit home. 

A. Bhthe- merry. Buta wandering voice—only a 
voice which shifts from place to place. Thy two-fold 
shout—your twice repeated note, 400 kov. Babbling— 
talking idly. Zhou dbringest to me a tale—thou dost 
convey to me as from a distant country a story. Visionary 
hours—time during which I indulge in reveries ; season 
of day-dream. TZhrice welcome—vety welcome. (Thrice 
is often used by way of amplification). Ax invisible 
thing—a spirit ; an incorporeal object. AZystery-—some- 
thing that cannot be explained. AM/ade me look a thousana 
ways—caused me to turn my eyes in every direction. 
Green— meadow ; grassy wild. 4 hope, a Jove—an object 
which I hoped to see, a thing of which I was fond 
Beget—produce ; give rise to. That golden time—tha 
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happy period of my life ; z.¢., boyhood which was full of 
pleasure. Zhe earth we pace—the world in which we 
move about. Unsudbsiantial—airy ; hollow, unreal. Faery 
place—a place inhabited by faeries. /i¢ home-—proper 
or suitable dwelling place. 

Q. 2. Explain :—St. 1, 2, and 8. 

A. St. 1.—O merry stranger, you have recently 
come; I have heard your note year after year: I hear 
it now and I am very glad. O Cuckoo, which is more 
proper to call thee a bird, or a mere voice which keeps 
constantly shifting from place to place ? 

St. 2.—While I he stretched out on the grass, your 
twice repeated note (400 400) reaches my ears; it seems 
to go along from a hill near me to one more distant 
without any break so that it seems to come from 
a distance and from a near place simultaneously. 

St. 8.—O happy bird ! this earth on which we move 
by the force of imagination, once more seems to be a 
fairy region on account of your sweet note, It is the 
most suitable dwelling place for you, you are as invisible 
as the fairies. 

Q. 3. What peculiarity is observed in the habits 
of the Cuckoo ? 

A. The cuckoo does not build its own nest, but 
deposits its eggs in the nest of the hedge-sparrow. 

Q. 4. Parse the following :—But and voice (st. 1); 
welcome and darling (st. 4) ; same, cry, and ways (st. §) ; 
pace and place (st. 6). 

A, But—adverb modifying a. Voice—same case with 
bird. Welcome—adverb used interjectionally. Dar- 
ling—in the vocative case. Same—adj. here used as a 
noun, subjective complement of ¢hoy art understood. 
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Cry—nom., subjective complement of thou art. Ways 
—adverbial accusative denoting place. Pace—transitive 
verb, governing which understood. Place—subjective 
complement of /o de. 

Q. 5. Point out the false rhymes in the poem. 

A. Lines 14-16—me, mystery; lines 21-23—move 
and dove. 


HOME. 


Q. 1. Give the meanings of the following words 
and phrases : Brighter suns, Emparadise. Time-tutor- 
ed age. Love-exalted youth. Clime. The magnet of 
his soul, Nature’s noblest race. A spot of earth. Crea- 
tion’s tyrant. Pageantry pride. The narrow way of life. 
An angel-guard. Domestic duties. Fireside pleasures. 
Gambol at her feet. 

A, Brighter suns—a brighter sun from day to day. 

LEmparadise—turn into paradise ; (paradise is the 
garden of Eden in which Adam and Eve were placed 
after the creation) ; hence, render pleasant or happy in 
the highest degree. 

Time-tutored age—old men taught by time; hence, 
experienced men. 

Love-exalted youth—young men ennobled by feelings 
of pure love. 

Clime—country. 

The magnet of his soul—the soul of the person is 
here compared to a magnet; hence, his feelings and 
affections. 

Nature's noblest race—the noblest race of men. 

A spot of earth—a particular place. 
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Creation’s tyrant—the lord and absolute master of 
all created objects ; hence, man. 

Pageant pride—showy grandeur. 

The narrow way of life—the limited path of life, 
hence, private life. 

An angel-guard—a group of qualities that will stand 
him in good stead like guardian angels. 

Around her knees—under her supervision; at her 
command. 

Domestic duties—household tasks. 

Fireside pleasures—home amusements. 

Gambol at her feet—are merrily engaged under her 
eye. (An allusion to the in-door amusements of the 
children). 

Q. 2. Explain the following passages :—(a) In every 
clime the magnet of his soul...pole. (2) For in this 


land of Heaven’s peculiar grace......noblest race. (¢) 
While in his softened looks benignly blend....... friend. 
(2) In the clear heaven ..... graces lie. fe) Art thoua 
MAN ss cscess spot thy home. 


A. (a) In every country his thoughts and feelings, 
aroused by the recollection of his native land, turn to it 
as eagerly as a magnet always keeps to the north pole. 

(4) Because in the land in question (one’s native 
place) specially favoured by God, the possession of the 
noblest race of men. 

(c) While in his benign looks, the qualities of a 
father, son, husband, brother, and friend are found 
harmoniously combined when at home. 

(2) Inthe calm serene aspect of her pleasing eyes, 
love and beauty are seen acting as a guard of angels to 
protect man from all that is base and sinful. 
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(e) If anybody has the noblest feelings of man and 
is inspired with love for his native land, he will surely 
find that wherever he wanders, on sea or land, the 
particular land referred to is his mother country, and the 
spot, his home. 

Q. 3. Why are the words sun and moon pluralised ? 

A. Because the sun and moon are here spoken of as 
rising day after day, and night after night. 

Q. 4. Parse the following words—fride (l. 1), age 
and youth (\. 6), touched (1. 12), gambol (\. 26). 

A, Pride—case in apposition to land. 

Age and youth—objective cases, governed by the 
prep. of understood. 

Touched—past part. referring to magnet. 

Gambol—intrans. verb, agreeing with its nom. 
pleasures. 

Q. 5. Give the substance of the poem. 

A. See Key, p. 51. 

Q. 6. Wo you remember any other poems in which 
the same sentiments as expressed in this pocm are found? 

4. Goldsmith’s The Traveller, Scott’s Apostrophe 
to “Caledonia” in Zhe Lady of the Lake, and Home, 


Sweet Home are the three poems that contain similar 
sentiments. 


PROSE. 


THE BATTLE OF SENLAC. 


Q. 1. Explain the following phrases :—With a good 
conscience. Lay waste. To fall back. God forbid. 
Any how, To join his standard. The land of the South 
Saxons. The town of battle. By the hoar apple tree. 
The last spur. Standing out. Hand to hand. Forming 
with the shield-wall. Pitched his camp. Very sharp 
work. Heard mass. Received the holy communion. 
Coats of mail. In honour of. In battle array. Heavy- 
armed foot. A mace of iron. Hard by. Setup. In 
the face of. A fighting man wrought upon it in gold. 
Two war-cries. To close quarters. Who are spoken of 
in a special way. Tried soldiers. The worse troops on 
the other side. Share all the dangers of his people. The 
high altar. Native Normans’ Right against. All the 
same. What his song was about. As about a hero of 
his own land. All in vain. To break their lines. 
Seemingly the troops in the rear. Get straight to. Before 
the day was out. To give way. In the teeth of. The 
real flight. Tumbling head over heels. Their great 
advantage of the ground. Sheer weariness. Changed 
into a series of single combats. Like bolts from heaven. 
Shower of arrows. All disabled by pain. A true English 
king. Native King of England. Taking to flight. Took 
no small vengeance. A more hard-fought. Not a fault 
of cowardice but of over-eagerness. In having no traitor 
in his camp. Sent word. King Harold’s weight in gold. 
Said nay. 
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A, With a good conscience—without offending my 
moral sense ; #. ¢. without blame ; irreproachably. 

Lay waste—devastate. 

To fall back—to retreat. 

God forbid—may God prevent such a thing from 
taking place. 

Any how—(A cFta Mita 88%) under any circums- 
tances ; #.¢, whether you like to believe in it or not. 

To join his standard—to fight under his leadership. 

Put harness over their monks’ garb—wore armour 
over their dresses as monks. 

The land of the South Saxons— Sussex. 

The town of battle—-so called from the Battle of 
Hastings having been fought here. 

By the hoar apple tree—near an old apple tree. 

The last spur—the last projecting hill. 

Standing out—projecting. 

Forming with the shield-wall — drawing themselves up 
in a line of battle with their shields placed close to one 
another so as to form, as it were, an outer wall. 

HHand to hand—at close quarters. 

Pitched his camp —encamped. 

Very sharp work—very brisk business ; ¢. ¢., earnest 
fighting. 

Heard mass-—attended the religious service in which 
the Holy Sacrament is administered to the people. 

Received the Holy Communion—partook of the bread 
and wine which are regarded as symbols of the hody 
and blood of Jesus Christ. 

Coat of mat/—armour in the form of a shirt consis- 
ting of a net-work of iron rings. 

In honour of—consecrated to the memory of. 
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In battle array—in the order of battle. 

A mace of tron—an iron club. | 

Heavy-armed foot—foot-soldiers carrying heavy arms. 

Hard by—close to. 

Set up—erected. 

In the teeth of—in the front of ; facing. 

A fighting man wrought upon tt in gold—an armed 
warrior advancing to the battle worked into the cloth 
with golden thread. 

Two war-cries—two distinct phrases used at the time 
of fighting for mutual recognition and encouragement. 

To close quarters—near enough ; implying a hand- 
to-hand fight. 

Who are spoken of in a special way—of whom special 
mention is made. 

Tried soldters—veteran warriors. 

The worse troops on the other side —the inferior por- 
tion of Duke William’s soldiers. 

Share all the dangers of the people—take part in every 
peril that his men went through. : 

The high altar—an altar is a table on which the 
bread and wine—symbols of Jesus Christ’s sacrifice on 
the Cross—are placed. 

Forse and foof—cavalry and infantry. 

Native Normans—Normans by birth. 

Right against—exactly in front of. 

Let fly—discharged ; shot. 

All the same —nevertheless ; inspite of. 

What his song was about —the subject of his song. 

As about a hero of his own land—as if the person 
whose praises were sung were a hero born in Normandy. 

All in vain—altogether useless. 
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Zo break theiv lines—to break the order of their 
lines ; #.¢., to give up their array. 

Seemingly the troops in the rear—apparently the sol- 
diers who had been posted at the back. 

To bring their men together—to rally their troops. 

flad somewhat better luck—was a \ittle more fortu- 
nate. 

Get straight to—reach directly. 

Before the day was out—before it was evening ; cre 
nightfall, 

To give way—to yield 

In the teeth of —in direct opposition to. 

The real fltght—actual running away. 

Tumbling head over heels--bcing completely over- 
turned. 

Their great advantage of the ground—the great 
benefit which they had secured from the nature of the 
position which they occupied. 

Sheer weariness—mere fatigue. 
Lost their close array —failed to preserve their dense 
lines. 

Changed into a series of single combats —turned into 
a succession of hand-to-hand fights between individuals. 

Like bolts from heaven—like thunderbolts ; resembling 
lightning. 

Shower of arrows—downpour of darts 

All disabled by pain—rendered completely helpless 
by the intense agony he was suffering from. 

fn beating down—in dragging down by striking those 
who were defending it. 

A true English king—one who was by birth, habits, 
and speech a king of the English people. 
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Native king of England—a king who was born and 
bred in England. | 

Taking to fiight—running away from the field. 

Took no small vengeance-—obtained full compensa- 
tion ; revenged themselves to their heart's content. 

A move hard fought—a more severely contested. 

Not a fault of cowardice but of over-eagerness—a viola- 
tion of duty arising not from base fear but from their 
excess of zeal in pursuing their enemies. 

In having no traitor in his camp—in not having one 
who at a critical moment played him false. 

Sent word—sent a message. 

King Harold’s weight in gold—as much gold as would 
weigh against Harold’s body. 

Said nav—refused. 

Q. 2. Turn into the other form of narration :— 

(a) ‘Thou hast sWorn,” he said to the Duke, “and 
perchance thou mayst meet him in battle face to face, 
and it were not well to meet one to whom thou hast 
sworn.” 
(4) King Harold answered, ‘ Thy counsel is wise, 
my brother ; yet may not a king of the English fall back 
before the foe ? And God forbid that I should ever lay 
waste mine own land and harm mine own folk! Hath 
not this people chosen me to their king ? I must there- 
fore guard them and fight for them while I live, and I 
will never lay waste their land.” 

(c) The spy said that among the Frenchmen there 
were many times more priests than there were soldiers. 
(p. 13.) 

(2) But king Harold told them that he would find 
these French priests right valiant soldiers indeed. 
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(c) He told them that he had come into England 
to assert his just right to the crown which king Edward 
had left him, and to punish Earl Harold, who had be- 
come his man and had broken his oath to him. 

(f) He reminded them of the fame of the Normans 
in war, how they had won their land in Gaul with their 
own swords, and how they had given law to the kings of 
the Franks, and how they had conquered all their 
enemies everywhere. (p. 15.) 

(g) But the English, he told them, had never been 
famed in war; the Danes had conquered them and taken 
their land whenever they would. (p. 15.) 

(4) Then said Duke William, ‘Now is this a good 
sign and a lucky; the Duke shall this day be turned 
into king.” (p. 15.) 

(¢) He said that it was not shedding blood to smite 
men with his mace of iron. (p. 16.) 

(¢) Harold told them (his soldiers) plainly that 
Duke William had come across the sea to conquer them 
if he could ; they had nothing to do but to stand firm 
and defend themselves ayainst him. He told them that 
the Norman horsemen were most brave and terrible 
soldicrs ; if they once got on the hill, there would be 
very little hope; but, if the English only kept firm in 
their ranks, they never could get onthe hill. Let the 
English only stand still and cut down everyone who came 
near the barricades, and the day was sure to be theirs. 
(p. 18.) 

(4) Duke William said, “He guarded the shore when 
living, let him guard it now that he is dead.” 

A, (a) He (Gyrth) said that he had sworn to the 
Duke, and, perchance, he might mect the Duke.........to 
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whom he (Harold) had sworn. But he had sworn to no 
man alive save to him, and he could meet......cons- 
cience. | 

(4) And King, Harold replied that his brother’s 
advice was wise yet a king of the English might not fall 
back before the foe. He prayed to God to forbid 
that he should even lay waste his own land and harm 
his own folk. He asked if that people had not chosen 
him to be their king. He must therefore guard them 
and fight for them while he lived and he would never lay 
waste their land. 

(c) The spy said, ‘There arc many times more priests 
than there are soldiers.” 

(2) But King Harold said, ‘You will find those 
French priests right valiant indeed.” 

(e) He said, “I have come into England to assert my 
just right to the crown which king Edward has left me 
and to punish the Earl, who has become my man and 
has broken his oath to me.” 

(/) He said, ‘Remember the fame of the Normans in 
war, how you have won your land in Gaul with your own 
swords, and how you have given law to the kings of the 
Franks, and how you have conquered all your enemies 
everywhere.” 

(g) He said, “But the English have never been famed 
in war; the Danes have conquered them and taken their 
land whenever they will.” 

(4) William told them that a good sign and a lucky ; 
the Duke should that day be turned into a king. 

(¢) He said, “It is not shedding blood to smite men 
with my mace of iron.” 

(7) Harold plainly addressed them saying, “Duke 
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William has come across the sea to conquer you if he 
can ; you have nothing to do but to stand firm and defend 
yourselves against him.” 

He added, ‘“‘The Norman horsemen are most brave 
and terrible soldiers ; if they once get on the hill, there 
will be very little hope ; but, if you (Englishmen) only 
keep firm in your ranks, they never can get on the hill. 
You (Englishmen) do only stand still and cut down every- 
one who comes near the barricades, and the day 1s sure 
to be yours.” 

(A) Duke William said to Malet that Harold had 
guarded the shore when living, he should be allowed to 
guard it now that he was dead. 

Q. 3. What do you know of the following P 

(1) Earl Gyrth. (2) Earl Godwin. (3) The 
great Leofric. (4) Earl Ralph (5) Bishop Odo of 
Bayeux. (6) Constances. (7) Abbot .¥lfwig. (8) 
Abbot Leofric. (yg) Saint Calixtus 1]. (10) St. Mar- 
tin, the Apostle of the Gauls. (11) Alfonso, king of 
Galicia in Spain. (12) The Duke’s mother Herleva. 
(13) Picards. (14) Harold Hardrada. (15) Emperor 
Charles the Great. (16) Roland his Captain. (17) 
Count Eustace of Bologne. (18) Morkere, Edwin. 

A. (1) L£arl Gyrth—Harold’s brother. 

(2) Earl Godwin—the powerful Earl of Wessex, 
prime minister in Canute’s reign. He married Canute’s 
niece and was the father of Harold, Tostig, &c. 

(3) Zhe great Leofric—was Earl of Mercia and a 
powerful nobleman in Canute’s reign. 

(4) £arl Ralph—Ralph Guader, Earl of Norfolk. 

(5) Béskop Odo—half-brother of Duke William. He 
was bishop of Bayeux, a province in France. 
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(6) Constances—in the department of Manche in 
France. It is famous for a fine old Gothic Cathedral. 

(7) Abbot 2lfwig—the name of a Saxon prelate. 

(8) Abbot Leofric—the name of a Saxon prelate. 

(9) Saint Calixtus I/.—was Pope of Rome in the 
early part of the 12th century. 

(10) St. Martin, the Apostle of the Gauls—a_ priest 
of the Church of Rome, who preached Christianity to 
the Gauls, the ancient inhabitants of France. He is 
known as St. Martin of Tours. The eleventh day of 
November is consecrated to him. 

(11) Alfonso, King of Galitia—a contemporary of 
Duke William. 

(12) Harleva—was the daughter of a tanner of Fal- 
aise in Normandy. She married a knight named Herl- 
win after the death of duke Robert, William’s father. 

(12) Picards—soldiers from the province of Picardy. 

(14) Harold Hardrada—-king of Norway. He 
assisted Tostig, Harold II.’s brother, at the battle of 
Stamfordbridge in which both were slain. 

(15) L£mperor Charles the Great—known as Emper- 
or Charlemagne. He was king of the Franks and Emper- 
or of the West (742-814). He became master of the 
whole dominion of the Franks in 771; began a war 
against the Saxons in 772. He conquered Lombardy 
in 774. He was defeated by the Saracens in the battle 
of Roncesvalles in 778. His empire extended from the 
Elbe to the Ebro and from Calabria to Hungary. He 
was the founder of the Carlovingian line of kings. 

(16) Roland his Captain—Roland of Orlando, said 
to be the nephew of Charlemagne, a hero of old romance. 

(17) Count Eustace af Bologne—was brother-in-law 
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of Edward the Confessor. On one occasion when he had 
come on a visit to the English king and was returning to 
France, his followers had a dispute with the men of 
Dover, and in a fight many of his men were killed. 
Earl Godwin refused to punish the men of Dover without 
a fair trial; this brought on Godwin the wrath of king 
Edward, who had Godwin and his sons outlawed. 

(18) Ldwin, Morkere—were grandsons of Leofric, 
the great Earl of Mercia in Canute’s reign. During 
the last year of the reign of Edward the Confessor, the 
chief power in the realm was divided between Harold, 
Edwin, and Morkere. Harold had married the sister 
of Edwin and Morkere, and after the battle of Stamford- 
bridge when Harold was marching to meet Duke 
William, he called on his brothers-in-law to assist him ; 
but they refused to do so, though they did not, like 
Edric, join Duke William’s army. 

Q. 4. Parse the following :—Face to face. A little 
way Off. Outpost (p. 13). Soldiers (para. 4). Songs 
(para. 5). Felon (p. 16). Lucky (p. 16). Device (p. 19). 
But to stand firm (p. 19). Morse and foot (para. 8). 
Allthe same (p. 22). A// covered (p. 22). A moment 
(p. 25). Frenchmen cutting (p. 25). A// disabled (p. 25). 
The great Jattle being over (p. 28). For a while (p. 28). 
Side by side (p. 28). 

A. Face to face (para, 1)—elliptical for face being to 
Jace ; adverbial phrase modifying meet. 

Way (para. 3)—adverbial accusative denoting dis- 
tance. 

Outpost (para. 3)—object after as. 

Soldters (para. 4)—objective complement of the verb 


Jind. 
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Song (para. 5)—cognate object of sang. 

Felon (p. 16)—noun, here used as adj. qualifying 
English. 

Lucky (p. 16)—adj. qualifying sigz. 

Device (p. 19)—noun, subjective complement of seems 
fo have been. 

But (p. 19)—prep. governing ¢o stand = standing 
firm. 

Horse and foot (para. 8)—in apposition to host. 

All the same (page 22)=A// being the same; an 
absolute phrase ; or a// in the nom. absolute case. 

All covered (page 22)—-adverb modifying covered. 

A moment (p. 25)—adverbial accusative denoting 
time. 

Frenchmen cutting (p. 25)—nom. absolute case. 

All disabled (p. 25)—A// is an adverb, meaning com- 
pletely. 

The great /atéle being over (p. 18)—nom. absolute. 

For a while (p. 28)—noun, obj case, governed by 
prep. for. 

Side by side (p. 28)—a compound prepositional phrase 
with an adverbial force, 4; side, by side, 


CRITICAL (JUESTIONS. 


Q. 1. Contrast the mode of fighting of the English 
with that of the Normans. 

A. See Key, p. 6. 

Q. 2. How did Harold show his wisdom as a captain 
on this occasion ? 

A. See Key, p. 6. 

Q. 3. Unfold the allusions in:—(1) Thou hast sworn 
to the Duke. (2) The Golden Borough. (3) The town 
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of battle. (4) But now Harold had to deal with an 
enemy who fought in quite another way. (5) Harold 
Hardrada’s shield-wall. (6: Singing the songs about 
Brunanburgh and Maldon. (7) Who had become his 
man. (8) Who had broken his oath to him. (9) How 
they had won their land in Gaul with their own swords. 
(10) The day of St. Brice. (11) The Golden Dragon. 
(12) The Holy Cross of Waltham. (13) The fight of 
Stamfordbridge. (14) How he died in the fight of 
Roncesvalles. (15) King Edmund at Sherstone. (16) 
His brother the bishop. (17) You may see him in the 
Tapestry. (18) Under ‘thelred and his favourites 
Englishmen could do nothing &c. (19) Harold was 
better off than Edmund in having no traitor in his 
camp. (20) The tomb of King Alfred. (21) The Abbey 
of St. Peter at Westminster. 

A, (1) Harold was once shipwrecked on the coast 
of Normandy, and the Count of Poitou sent him a 
prisoner to Rouen, the capital of Duke Wilham. William 
is said to have made Harold take a sacred oath to support 
his claim to the English throne on the death of Edward 
the Confessor. 

(2) Zhe Golden Borough—a borough in Saxon times 
was an association of men living in a town, who gave 
sureties to the king for their good behaviour and enjoyed 
certain privileges in return ; a town with a corporation. 

(3) Zhe town of battle—-so called from the fact of 
the Battle of Hastings having been fought there. 

(4) But now Harold had to deal with an enemy— 
refers to the Normans. 

(5) Harold Hardrada’s shield-wall—Harold Har- 
drada was king of Norway. He came to aid Tostig’s 
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rebellion against his brother, the English Harold. Both 
were defeated by Harold at the battle of Stamfordbridge 
(Sept. -1066). 

(6) Singing the songs about Brunanburgh and 
Maldon—at Brunanburgh king Athelstan gained a 
complete victory over the Danes in 937 A. D. Five 
Danish kings and seven great Danish chiefs were killed 
in this battle. At Maldon the Danes defeated the 
Saxons in gg1. They were bought off with a large sum 
of money. 

(7) Who had become his man—the allusion is to the 
feudal system in England. ‘‘The vassal or tenant, 
kneeling ungirt, uncovered and holding up his hands 
between those of his lord, preferred that he did become 
his man from that day forth of life, limb, and carthly 
honour.” 

(8) Had broken his oath to him—alludes to the oath 
taken by Harold, zv7:., that he would support Duke 
William’s claim to the throne of England after the death 
of Edward the Confessor. 

(9) How they had won thetr land in Gaul with their 
own swords—the Normans first settled in France in 876, 
and Rollo, their leader, forced the French King, Charles 
the Simple, to cede to them a _ portion of his kingdom, 
hence called Normandy. Rollo became a Christian and 
married the daughter of the French king. He became 
the first Duke of Normandy. 

(10) Zhe day of St. Brice—i.e., 13th November, 
1002. The allusion is to the massacre of the Danes by 
order of King A‘thelred the Unready. Secret orders 
were given that on a certain night all the Danes living 
in England were to be killed. ‘The Danes and Normans 
were of the same race, hence kinsmen. 
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(11) Zhe Golden Dragon—a flag bearing the device 
of a dragon emblazoned in gold. (The dragon wasa 
fabulous monster in the form of a winged serpent sup- 
posed to breathe out fire. This flag had been so glori- 
ously borne to victory at the battle of Ethandun against 
the Danes in the reign of King Alfred and at the later 
battle of Brunanburgh). 

(12) The Holy Cross of Waltham—the cross is the 
symbol of man’s salvation, for Jesus Christ suffered death 
on the cross. 

(13) Zhe fight of Stamfordbridge—this battle was 
fought shortly before that of Senlac, between Harold 
and his brother Tostig assisted by Hardrada, king of the 
Norwegians. The last two were slain. Stamfordbridge 
is in Yorkshire. 

(14) How he died in the fight of Roncesvalles—this 
battle was fought between the Saracens and the forces 
of Charlemagne under the command of Roland. The 
Saracens were victorious, and Roland and other knights 
were Slain. Charlemagne was not killed in this battle 
which took place in 778; he died in 814. 

(5) Aing Edmund at Sherstone—the incident allud- 
ed to occurred in a battle fought against the Danes. 

(16) ts brother the bishop-—Odo of Bayeux. 

(17) You may see him in the Tapestry—Tapestry 
stands for the Bayeux Tapestry ; pieces of woven wool 
or silk representing in embroidery the conquest of 
England by William the Conqueror. It was made pro- 
bably by Matilda, William’s wife, as a pictorial history 
to decorate Bayeux Cathedral of which William’s half- 
brother was the bishop. 

(18) Onder -Ethelred and his favourites Englishmen 
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could do nothing &c.— Atthelred was nicknamed the Un- 
ready which means ‘not well counselled and advised.’ 
He followed the advice of his mother’s party against 
that of such wise men as Dunstan. The result was 
that his subjects were oppressed, and they were half- 
hearted in their struggle with the Danes and could not 
keep them at bay; but under brave kings and with the 
help of good soldiers the English were always successful 
in their struggles against their enemies. 

(19) Hazvold was better off than Edmund in having 
no traitor in his camp—the allusion is to the fact that 
after Edmund’s three successive victories over the Danes, 
Eadric Streona, a Dane, came over to his side. This 
was Edmund’s ruin, for in the next battle at Assandun 
in Essex, Eadric at the critical moment went over to the 
Danes and Edmund was defeated. 

(20) Zhe Abbey of St. Peter at Westminster—now 
known as Westminster Abbey. It was built by Edward 
the Confessor and dedicated to St. Peter. It is here 
that England’s greatest men and several of her kings 
and queens lie buried. 

Q. 4. Explain the following passages. 

(az) Earl Gyrth his brother counselled him to abide 
in London and gather more men and to let him (Gyrth) 
go forth with the host to the war. (Para. 1 ) 

(6) But I have sworn to no man alive save to thee, 
and I can meet any man in the world with a good 
conscience. (Para. 1.) 

(c) Yet may not a King of the English fall back 
before the foe? (Para. 1.) 

(d@) The Norwegians and the English fought very 
much in the same way, forming with the shield-wall, 
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hurling their javelins, and then fighting hand-to-hand 
with their great swords and axes. 

(ec) It would never have done for our men to charge, 
axe in hand, on the Norman horsemen, as they had done 
in Harold Hardrada’s shield-wall. 

(f) Ido not think they would fight any the worse 
for doing so. (Para. 5.) 

(g) The day was sure to be theirs. (Para. 7.) 

(4) Where the king fought no man might think of 
flight. (Para. 7.) 

(¢) So he tried a very daring and dangerous trick. 
(Page 22.) 

(7) Those who had made this great mistake did 
their best to make up for it. (Page 22.) 

(4) Here as always in these times everything de- 
pended on one man. 

(7) The Norman archers had begun the fight and 
the Norman archers were now to end it. (Page 24.) 

(m) He fell in his own place as king. (Page 24.) 

(2) They had even worse luck. (Page 25.) 

(0) As far as good fighting was concerned, they 
certainly lost no honour. 

(?) His heart became milder. (Page 27.) 

A, (a) Gyrth advised his brother Harold to re- 
main in London, for it would be a violation of his oath 
to William to meet the latter on the field : but to allow 
him to lead the army against William, for he might do 
so without blame, having taken no oath. 

(4) But you are the only person to whom I have 
pledged myself to remain true, so that I can encounter 
anybody else without being guilty of breach of faith. 
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(c) Nevertheless an English king should not retreat 
before the enemy. : 

(dq) See Key. 

(e) It would not have been a prudent thing for the 
English under Harold to rush on the Normans, axe in 
hand. 

(f) They would, I suppose, fight not a whit worse 
by singing these old songs than their forefathers fought. 
(The memory of what their forefathers did would natural- 
ly inspire them with greater courage). 

(g) They were sure of gaining the victory. 


(z) That his men seeing the king fight as they them- 
selves fought, might not think of running away. 

(¢) For this reason he used an artifice, which was 
both bold and risky. 

(j7) That the English soldiers who acted so foolish- 
ly afterwards endeavoured to the best of their ability to 
remedy the evil results of their action. 

(2) In this instance as always on similar occasions 
the issue of the fight hung, as it were, on the fate of a 
single individual. 

(7) As the fight commenced with the Norman bow- 
men discharging their arrows, it so happened that the 
battle should end in the same way. 

(m) He dropped on that spot which was fit for him 
as king. 

(2) The Normans, who were pursuing, were still 
more unfortunate. 

(0) In all that good fighting consists, the reputation 
of the English was not at all affected. 

(f) He became more compassionate. 
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Q. 5. What was the cause, according to the author, 
of the victory of the Normans. 

A. Our author maintains that if king Harold’s 
troops had obeyed his orders, the Normans would have 
been surely defeated. 

Q. 6. Reproduce in your own words Duke William’s 
address to his soldiers on the eve of the battle. 

A. See Key, p. 12. 

Q. 7. Name the persons that lay close to Duke 
William’s side. 

A. See Key. 

Q. 8. Describe the position and arrangement of 
Harold’s army. 

A. See Key, p. 15. 

Q. 9. Give in your own language the substance of 
Harold’s address to his soldiers. 

A. Sec Key, p. 15. 

Q. 10. Why did the English kings always fight 
on foot ? 

A. The Iinglish kings always fought on foot in 
order to encourage their men by sharing in their dangers 
and by their own example to prevent any one of them 
from running away from the battle-field. 

Q. 11. Briefly describe the first stage of the battle. 

A. See Key, p. 20. 

Q. 12. Briefly describe the second stage of the 
battle. 

A. See Key, p. 20. 

Q. 13. “Still we must say that those who had made 
this great mistake did their best to make up for it.” 
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What was the mistake here referred to and ‘how was it 
made up for? 

4. See Key, p. 21. 

Q. 14. Relate the exploits of Taillefar. 

A, See Key, p. 20. 

Q. 15. What led to the defeat of the English ? 

A. The English lost the battle and lost everything 
simply because Harold’s men disobeyed his orders and 
left their ranks. 

Q. 16. Describe the last stage of the battle. 

A. See Key, p. 24. 

Q. 17. What does the battle of Senlac prove as 
regards the English ? 

A. See Key, p. 26. 

Q. 18. Point out the superiority of Harold over 
Edmund Ironside. 

A. See Key, p. 26. 

-, @ 19. How was Harold’s corpse disposed of after 
the battle ? 
A, See Key, p. 28. 


THE TALISMAN. 


CHAPTER JI. 


Q. 1. Explain the following words and phrases :—~ 

(1) Had not yet attained its highest point in the 
horizon. (2) Knight of the Red Cross. (3) Crusaders, 
(4) The warlike pilgrim. (5) Dangerous defiles, (6) 
The direct and dreadful vengeance of the Omnipotent. 
(7) Recalled the fearful catastrophe. (8) The Garden 
of the Lord. (9) Condemned to eternal sterility. (10) 
A parched and blighted waste. (11) Crossing himself, 
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(12) The dark mass. (13) Beneath the sluggish waves. 
(14) The eruption of subterraneous fire. (15) Which 
holds...bosom. (16) Sends not a tribute to the ocean. 
(7) Winged inhabitants. (18) Assuming the appearance 
of water-spouts. (19) Afforded awful testimony to the 
truth of the Mosaic history. (20) Scene of desolation. 
(21) The solitary figure. (22) The flitting sand. (23) 
Plated gauntlets. (24) At a foot’s pace. (25) Barred 
helmet. (26) The hauberk and the head-piece. (27) 
His lower limbs. (28) Corresponded with. (29) 
Double-edged falchion. (30) A stout poniard. (31) His 
own proper weapon. (32) Pennocelle. (33) Dally with 
the faint breeze. (34) Dead calm. (35) Cumbrous 
equipment. (36) Thus far. (37) A couchant leopard. 
(38) Cumbrous cylindrical helmet. (39) To set at 
defiance. (40) A mace-of-arms. (41) Faint stall. (42) 
The fabulous unicorn. (43) The endurance of this load 
of panoply a second nature. (44) Gallant charger. 
(45) Western warriors (46) Linked hauberk. (47) As 
if meshes were formed of cobwebs. (48) Bade defiance 
to. (49) Bodily frame. (50) Under a calm and undis- 
turbed semblance. (51) Fiery and enthusiastic love of 
glory. (52) Where they had drawn their adventurous 
swords. (53) Toall the race. (54) Spiritual privileges. 
(55) His slender stock of money. (56) The rather 
that. (57) To recruit their diminished resources. (58) For 
sparing their possessions. (59) Prisoners of consequence. 
(60) As the means of maintaining them disappeared. 
(61) To consider his good sword. (62) Devout thoughts 
as his best companions. (63) Her demands for refresh- 
ment. (64) The knight of the sleeping Leopard. (65) 
Quickened his pace. (66) The living waters. (67) An 
eastern proverb. (68) Gallant barb. (69) As a vowed 
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champion of the cross. (70) Waked his horse’s mettle. 
(71) Placed in its rest. (72) As if borne on the wings 
of an eagle. (73) At the speedy gallop. (74) Of an 
Arab horseman. (75) Managing his steed more by his 
limbs. (76) Silver loops. (77) Slender circle, (78) 
The western lance. (79) At arm’s length. (80) Put 
his horse to the gallop. (81) Without the additional 
momentum of rapid motion. (82) Wheeled his steed. 
(83) Presenting his front constantly to the enemy. (84) 
Inimitable dexterity. (85) Without coming to a close 
struggle. (86) Desirous to terminate the illusory warfare: 
(87) With unerring aim. (88) Contributed to deaden. 
(89) Recovered his mace. (90) Seemed to keep 
cautiously out of reach. (91) With great address. (92) 
Unerring skill. (93) The goodness of his harness alone. 
(94) Within the grasp of the European. (95) Deadly 
grapple. (96) With the intelligence of human being. 
(97) In a menacing attitude. (98) The Lingua Franca. 
(99) By the cross of my sword. (100) Late foeman. 

A. (1) Had not yet reached its mid-day position 
in the sky ; 7. ¢., it was not yet noon. 

(2) A Crusader knight. 

(3) Those who engaged in the wars against the 
Saracens. Peter the Hermit started the first crusade. 

(4) The knight who was a military man bound on a 
religious pilgrimage. 

(5) Narrow mountain paths unsafe to be traversed. 

(6) The retributive punishment inflicted directly by 
God Himself in the most terrible manner. (They were 
consumed by fire from heaven). 

(8) The Garden of Eden in which Adam and Eve 
were placed after their creation. 
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(9) Doomed to be for ever barren. 

(10) A wild region, dry, arid and blasted by fire. 

(11) Making the sign of the cross over the upper 
part of the body. 

(12) Under the bed of that stagnant lake. 

(13) The sudden bursting forth of fire from the 
interior parts of the earth. 

(14) Which has no living fish in its waters. 

(15) Has no outlet by which its water as that of 
other lakes, is conveyed to the ocean. 

(16) Birds. 

(17) Appearing like water-spouts, #e., dense black 
clouds hanging down from the sky ina conical form to 
the earth. 

(18) Gave dreadful evidence of the truth of the 
account of the destruction of the cities in the plain as 
recorded by Moses. 

(19) Desolate place. 

(20) The lonely person. 

(21) The sand which kept continually flying off. 

(22) Gloves made of plates of iron. 

(23) The distance of a foot at a time. 

(24) Armour for the head fastened by a bar. 

(25) The coat of mail and the helmet. 

(26) Legs and thighs. 

(27) Were in keeping with ; were similar to. 

(28) A crooked sword with both edges sharpened. 

(29) A broad dagger. 

(30) His own special weapon. 

(31) Penonncelle—little pennon or swallow-tailed flag. 

(32) Sport (¢¢. shake about) with the gentlest 
current of air, 
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(33) When the air was perfectly still. 

(34) Heavy dress or armour. 

(35) To this extent. 

(36) A leopard in a lying posture. 

(37) Heavy helmet in the form of ‘a cylinder. 

(38) Disregard wholly. 

(39) A club to be used in a fight. 

(40) The part of the bridle placed round the fore- 
head of the horse. 

(41) The animal like a horse wth one horn project- 
ing from the head; there is no such animal in nature 
but it is often mentioned in fables. 

(42) The bearing of this weight of a full suit of 
armour as if it were a natural thing. 

(43) Noble horse. 

(44) Military knights from Europe. 

(45) Short coat-of-mail. 

(46) As if the rings of steel were made of the 
threads of the spider’s web. 

(47) Set at naught. 

(48) Physical constitution. 

(49) Beneath an outward appearance of calmness 
and serenity. 

(50) Vehement and ardent love of fame or renown. 

(51) In which they had boldly fought. 

(52) To all the Normans. 

(53) Special religious benefits. 

(54) The small amount of money which he had. 

(55) The more so because. 

(56) To increase their stock of money which had 
been spent. 

(57) For not robbing them of their goods and property. 
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(58) Captives of high rank or position. 

(59) When he was no longer able to support them. 

(60) To look to his trusty, sword. 

(61) Pious meditations as his best associates in his 
travel. 

(62) Her need for rest and renewal of strength after 
toil ; food and repose. 

(63) The knight whose shield bore the device of a 
sleeping leopard. 

(64) Increased his speed. 

(65) The waters of a flowing stream as opposed to 
the stagnant waters of the Dead Sea; vivifying waters. 

(66) A saying current in Asiatic countries. 

(67) Noble horse; barb means a horse, from 
Barbary of which it is a contraction. 

(68) As one who had sworn to fight on behalf of 
Christianity. 

(69) Excited the energy of his horse 

(70) Fixed it in a position far attack. 

(71) As if endowed with the speedy flight of an 
eagle. 

(72) At the quick pace. 

(73) Peculiar to an Arab rider. 

(74) Guiding and directing the motion of his horse 
more by the action of his legs and thighs. 

(75) Silvery doublings resembling rings 

(76) Thin, small disc. 

(77) The spear of a European warrior. 

(78) With the arm outstretched. 

(79) Caused the horse to run as fast as it could. 

(80) Without the increased force or power which 
would be gained by riding at full speed. 
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(81) 4 probable result—a result which was likely to 


happen. 

(82) Turned round his horse. 

(83) Always facing his foe. 

(84) Unrivalled skill and quickness. 

(85) Without coming to a hand-to-hand fight. 

(86) Wishing to put an end to this manner of in- 
effective fighting. 

(87) With the certainty of striking the object aimed 
at, 

(88) Assisted in diminishing. 

(89) Got back his iron club. 

(go) Very skilfully. 

(91) Appeared carefully to keep at a distance be- 
yond the farthest point it could be thrown. 

(92) Dexterity of surely hitting his mark. 

(93) The good quality of his armour alone. 

(94) Seized by the European knight. 

(95) Fatal seizure of his person. 

(96) As intelligently as if it had been a man. 

(97) Ina threatening posture. 

(98) The dialect spoken chiefly along the European 
and African coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. 

(99) I swear by the hilt of my sword which is in the 
form of a cross. 

(100) One who was lately my enemy. 

Q. 2. Unfold the allusions in the following :— 

(1) Where the accursed cities (para. 2). 

(2) The direct and dreadful vengeance of the Om- 
nipotent (para. 2). 

(3) The fair and fertile valley of Siddim (para. 3) 
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(4) The Garden of the Lord (para. 3). 

(s) The once proud cities of the plain (para. 4). 

(6) As in the days of Moses &c. (para. 4). 

(7) A follower of the Prophet (para 15). 

A. (1) See Key. 

(2) See Key. 
(3) See Key. 
(4) See Key. 
(5) See Key. 
(6) See Key. 
(7) See Key. 

Q. 3. Explain the following passages :— 

(1) Where the waves of the Jordan pour themselves 
into an inland sea, from which there is no discharge of 
waters, (para. 1.) 

(2) Where the accursed cities provoked in ancient 
days the dfrect and dreadful vengeance of the Omnipo- 
tent. (para. 2.) 

(3). The toil, the thirst, the dangers of the way, 
were forgotten, as the traveller recalled the fearful catas- 
trophe which had etc...eternal sterility. (para. 3.) 

(4) Whose grave was dug by the thunder of the 
heavens, or the eruption of subterraneous fire. (para. 4.) 

(s) As if its own dreadful bed were the only fit 
receptacle for its sullen waters. (para. 4.) 

(6) The land around, as in the days of Moses, was 
brimstone and salt ; it is not sown, nor beareth nor any 
grass groweth thereon. (para. 4.) 

(7) Even the very air was entirely devoid of its 
ordinary winged inhabitants and deterred probably the 
odour of bitumen and sulphur, which the burning sun 
exhaled from the waters of the lake in streaming clouds, 
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frequently assuming the appearance of water-spouts. 
(para. 4.) 

(8) A coat of linked mail had not been esteemed a 
sufficient weight of armour. (para. 5.) 

(9) Isleep—wake me not. 

(10) In retaining their own unwieldy defensive ar- 
mour, the Northern Crusaders seemed to set at defiance 
the nature of the climate and country to which they 
had come to war. (para. 5.) 


(11) Numbers, indeed, of the western warriors who 
hurried to Palestine, died ere they became inured to the 
burning climate. (para. 7.) 

(12) There were others to whom that climate be- 
came innocent and even friendly, and among this fortu- 
nate number was the solitary horseman who now traver- 
sed the border of the Dead Sea. (para. 7.) 

(13) Nature, which cast his limbs ina mould of 
uncommon strength, fitted to wear his linked hauberk 
with as much ease as if the meshes had been formed of 
cobwebs, had endowed him with a constitution as strong 
as his limbs, and which bade defiance to almost all 
changes of climate, as well as to fatigue and privations of 
every kind. (para. 8.) 

(14) It was not to all the race that fortune proposed 
such tempting rewards. (para. 9.) 

(15) Meantime, his slender stock of money had 
melted away, the rather that he did not pursue any of 
the ordinary modes by which the followers of the 
Crusade condescended to recruit their diminished re- 
sources at the expense of the people of Palestine. 
(page 33.) 

(16) This was of little consequence to the Crusader, 
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who was accustomed to consider his good sword as his 
safest escort and devout thoughts as his best companion, 


(page 33-) 
(17) Labour and danger were doomed to intervene. 


(para. 10.) 

(18) In the desert no man meets a friend. (para.11.) 

(19) But, the Christian knight well acquainted with 
the customs of Eastern warriors did not mean to exhaust 
his good horse by any unnecessary exertion. (page 35.) 

(20) ‘The Saracen was just aware of the formidable 
missile in time to interpose his light buckler betwixt 
the mace and his head. (page 35.) 

(21) He strung his bow. 

(22) What was the surprise of the Saracen. 

(23) These disadvantages seemed to incline the 
moslem to a truce. 

(24) Treason seldom dwells with courage. (page 15.) 

(25) The stream had hardly touched my lip when I 
was Called to battle by thy approach. (para. 18.) 

(26) While our fortune wills that we remain in com- 
pany together. 

A. (1) Where the waters of the river Jordan fall 
into the Dead Sea which has no outlet. 

(2) In which were formerly situated the cities of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, the inhabitants 
of which drew forth upon themselves the terrible punish- 
ment of God of being destroyed by fire from heaven. 

(3) The traveller forgot all his toil, thirst, and the 
perils of the road when he remembered the dreadful 
calamity which had befallen this plain. It was formerly 
a beautiful and fertile valley well watered, even as the 
Garden of Eden; but it was now turned into a dry, 
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gloomy, arid and blasted wilderness which was doomed 
to remain barren for ever. 

(4) Which were destroyed and submerged beneath 
the stagnant lake (Dead Seca) by thunder and lightning 
from heaven, or the sudden bursting forth of fire from 
the interior parts of the earth. 

(5) As if its own fearful bed were the only suitable 
hollow to keep its dark waters. 

(6) As in the time of the ancient prophet Moses, the 
whole region around was now a sulphurous salty soil in 
which nothing can be sown or grown. 

(7) Nay, the aerial region was destitute of birds, 
because of the bituminous and sulphurous gases which 
are evaporated from the surface of the sea ; these masses 
of vapour rise in warm clouds which sometimes appear 
like water-spouts. 

(8) It seemed as if the knight did not consider all 
his armour as sufficiently heavy. 

(9) I may seem to be quiet, but do not arouse my 
anger. 

(10) The Crusaders who came from the north of 
Europe seemed to care nothing for the hot climate of 
Palestine, whither they camc, through wearing heavy 
armour. 

(11) Very many knights from Europe, who had 
come eagerly to Palestine, died before they had become 
accustomed to the scorching climate. 

(12) There were other knights, however, who were 
not affected by the evil effects of the climate ; the solitary 
knight who was travelling along the shores of the Dead 
Sea was one of these lucky persons. 

(13) The knight not only had limbs unusually 
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strong and suited to wear his coat-of-mail as easily as if 
the rings of which it was made, had been formed of 
cobwebs, but the frame of his body was strong and 
capable of bearing all the changes of climate as well as | 
weariness and hardships. 

(14) All Norman knights were not so fortunate as 
to have such attractive recompenses for their efforts and 
brave deeds. 

(15) In the interval, the knight’s little stock of 
money was used up, the more so because he did not 
adopt any of the usual methods by which the Crusaders 
thought fit to supply themselves with money when their 
original fund was spent by forcibly taking it from the 
people of Palestine. 

(16) It was not of great importance to the knight 
that had not asingle follower with him, for he had been 
used to rely on his trusty sword as his best safeguard, 
and pious meditations as his best associate in his travels. 

(17) It was destined that more labour and danger 
were to be endured or gone through. 

(138) Asa rulea traveller is likely to meet with 
enemics in a desert. 

(19) But the Christian knight, being familiar with 
the mode of attack adopted by Eastern warriors, did not 
mean to tire out his horse by needless effort. 

(20) The Saracen was aware in proper time of the 
dreadful thing thrown at him so as to be able to ward it 
off against his head-dress (pugrt'). 

(21) He fixed the cord to the bow. 

(22) The Saracen was greatly astonished. 


(23) These losses seemed to induce the Mussalman 
to seek for a temporary peace. 
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(24) Treachery 1s seldom or never found in a man 
of true courage. 

(25) Ihad barely tasted the water of the fountain 
when I was summoned to fight by your drawing near. 

(26) So long as we are destined by Providence we 
will associate together. 


Q. 4. What do you know of the following ?—Dead 
Sea, Lake Asphaltites, Saracens, the Moslem. 

A, Dead Sea—it is so called because nothing can live 
in its waters and the shores are bare of all vegetation. 
It receives the water of the Jordan but has no outlet, 
hence it is also named Salt Sea. 

Lake Asphaltites—so called from the fact of asphal- 
tum, a bituminous substance resembling pitch being 
found on its surface. 

Saracens—the Arabs who were masters of Palestine 
and Jerusalem at the time in which the incident referred 
to in the Text-book took place. 

Moslem—contraction for Muslim, orthodox Mahome- 
tans. 


Q. 5. Zurn into the other form of narration :— 

(1) “There is truce betwixt our nations”, said he, 
wherefore should there be war betwixt thee and me ? Let 
there be peace betwixt us.” 

(2) “I am well contented,” answered he, “but 
what security dost thou offer that thou wilt observe the 
truce ?” 

(3) “The word of a follower of the Prophet was 
never broken,” answered the Emir. ‘‘It is thou, brave 
Nazarine, from whom I should demand security, did I 
not know that treason seldom dwells with courage”. 

(4) “By the cross of my sword”, he said, “I will be 
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true companion to thee, Saracen, while our fortune wills 
that we remain in company together.” 

(5) By Mahommed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, 
God of the Prophet”, replied his late foeman, “there is 
not treachery in my heart towards thee. And now wend 
we to yonder fountain, for the hour of rest is at hand, and 
the stream had hardly touched my lip when I was called 
to battle by thy approach”. 

4, (1) The Saracen addressing the Christian knight 
asked why there should be war betwixt them individually 
when there was truce betwixt their nations. He exhorted 
that there should be peace betwixt them. 

(2) He replied that he was well contented, but asked 
what security did the Saracen offer that he would observe 
the truce. 

(3) The Emir replied that the word of the follower 
of the Prophet was never broken. It was rather he, the 
brave Nazarine, from whom the Emir should have de- 
manded security, had he not known that treason seldom 
dwells with courage. 

(4) The Christian knight said that he swore by the, 
cross of his sword that he would be true companion to 
him (Saracen) while their fortune willed that they should 
remain in company together. 

(5) His late foeman replied that he swore by 
Mahommed, the Prophet of God and by Allah, the God 
of the Prophet, that there was not treachery in his heart 
towards him (the Christian knight). He then exhorted 
him to go to the fountain, a short distance off, for the 
hour of rest was at hand and the stream had hardly 
touched his lip when he had been called to battle by his 
(Christian knight’s) approach. 
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Q. 6. Parse the italicised words in the following— 
Vengeance (para. 1). Valley (para. 2). Sends (para. 4). 
Deterred (para.4). Excepting, breathing (para. 5). Those 
(para. 6). United (para. 8). Much (para. 8). Contrary 
(page 37). Security (para. 14). Mazarine (para. 15). 
Wend we (para. 18). 

A. Vengeance—obj. case, governed by the transitive 
verb provokes. 

Valley—obj. case, governed by converted. 

Sends - agreeing with its nom. waich. 

Deterred—past part. referring to inhabitants. 

Excepting—prep. governing figure. 

Breathing—verbal adj. qualifying /hing. 

Those-—its verb were understood. 

United—past part. referring to strength and endurance. 

Much—adj. here used as a noun, obj. case, governed 
by Aad. 


Contrary—adj. used as a noun governed by the prep. 
On, 

Security—obj. case, govd by demand. 

Nazarine—case of address. 

Wend—imperative mood ; let us wend. 

Q. 7. Who were the Crusaders ? 

A. See Key. 

Q. 8. What is supposed to have been the origin of 
the Dead Sea? 

A. See Key. 

Q. g. Describe the solitary traveller with whom the 
story begins. . 

A. See Key. 

Q. 10. Why did the knight travel alone ? 

A, Because his small fund had been exhausted and 
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consequently his original train of followers gradually fell 
off. His squire was left behind, for he was ill. 

Q. 11. How did the Crusaders raise money when 
their original stock was used up ? 

A. By exacting money from the inhabitants for 
sparing their possessions and by the ransom money which 
had to be paid to them for setting free prisoners of conse- 
quence. 

Q. 12. Briefly deéscribe the encounter between the 
Saracen and Christian knights. 

A, See Key. 

Q. 13. How did the encounter come to an end and 
with what résults ? 

A. See Key. 


CHAPTER II. 


Q. 1. Explain the following :— 

(1) By the very circumstances which rendered them 
transitory (2) Not worth while. (3) May stand in bloody 
opposition to. (4) Private and individual wrongs. (5) Paci- 
fic intercourse. (6) Fanatical zeal. (7) The followers of the 
Cross and of the Crescent. (8) This last strong impulse. 
(9) Fanatical savages. (10) With the sabre in one 
hand and the Koran. (11) To inflict death or the faith of 
Mahomet. (12) A zeal as fiery as their own. (13) Caught 
a part of their manners. (14) Chivalrous. (15) Tran- 
quil periods. (16) Cannot be brought to instant deci- 
sion. (17) The interval of tranquil exercise. (18) The 
foam-flakes. (19) The mailed shoes. (20) What do 
you? (21) A slight approach. (22) A dubbed knight. 
(23) In complete mail. (24) A winter’s lake. (25) 
Seven times heated. (26) Something of mystery or 
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imposition. (27) Make sport. (28) Who hold it for 
glee and pastime. (29) As they term it. (30) For 
the time. (31) To challenge the privilege of thy speech. 
(32) The character of a braggart. (33) Let my word 
pass. (34) Scarce less dear to the imagination. (35) 
Deserved little notice. (36) These blessings. (37) A 
little paradise. (38) Generous or charitable hand. (39) 
The evil days of Palestine began. (40) In a great 
measure. (41) Hardly touched by a straggling beam. 
(42) A steady repose. (43) To the eye and the ima- 
gination. (44) Man’s accommodation. (45) A carpet 
of rich verdure. (46) After his own fashion. (47) 
Fountain head. (48) Their domesticated habits. (49) 
Small allowance of store. (50) The close and doubt- 
ful conflict. (51) Measure the strength. (52) Esti- 
mate of character. (53) No inaccurate representatives 
of their different nations. (54) Built after the ancient 
Gothic cast of form. (55) After the Grecian fashion. 
(56) Mailed yloves. (57) Military hardihood. (58) 
Careless frankness of expression. (59) More accus- 
tomed to command than to obey. (60) Expressing his 
sentiments aloud and boldly. (61) Approached the 
gigantic. (62) Suited to the style of his countenance. 
(63) At first aspect. (64) Did not promise the dis- 
play. (65) Brawn and sinew. (66) Far beyond. 
(67) Counterbalanced by weight. (68) The exaggera- 
ted terms. (69) The ministrels of the day. (70) The 
infidel champion. (71) The fabulous description. (72) 
A sister art. (73) Trimmed with peculiar care. (74) 
The ivory of the deserts. (75) Damascus blade. (76) 
Ponderous Gothic sword. (77) In the very flower of 
his age. (78) A European estimate of beauty. (79) 
In some particulars. (80) Men of warm and choleric 
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temper. (81) Native impetuosity of disposition. - (82) 
A sense of his own dignity. (83) A certain formality 
of behaviour. (84) A style of courtesy. (85) This 
haughty feeling of superiority. (86) A good-humoured 
sense. (87) A_ high feeling. (8+) In mid-passage. 
(89) Done their best. (90) ‘Took breath. 

A. (1) By the very circumstances which rendered 
them transitory—by those very incidents which caused 
those intervals to be brief. 

(2) Not worth while—of no use or benefit at all. 

(3) May stand in bloody opposition—may have a 
bloody fight with ; may have a mortal combat with. 

(4) Private and individual wrongs—injuries affect- 
ing them as private individuals and not as members of 
a state or society. 


(5) Pacific intercourse — peaceful communication or 
dealings. 

(6) Fanatical seal—-rchigious ardour bordering on 
madness. 

(7) Zhe followers of the Cross and of the Crescent— 
the Christians and the Mahomedans, 

(8) This last strong impulse - this last powerful mo- 
tive, # ¢. spirit of chivalry. 

(9) Fanatical savages—wild and rude bigots. 

(10) With the sabre in one hand and the Koran— 
forcibly converting the people to Mahomedanism. The 
Koran is the sacred book of the Mahomedans. 

(11) Zo infitct death or the faith of Mahomet— 
to put them to death if they did not embrace Maho- 
medanism. 

(12) A zealas fiery as their own—a religious enthu- 
siasm as ardent as their own. 
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(13) Caught as a part of their manners—adopted 
some of the customs of the European knights. 

(14) Chivalrous observances—trites and ceremonies of 
chivalry. ; 

(15) Zvranguil periods—calm and peaceful times. 

(16) Cannot be brought to instant decision—cannot 
be immediately settled. 

(17) The interval of tranguil exercise—the period of 
quiet walking. 

(18) Zhe foamjflakes—\ayers of sweat like froth. 

(19) Zhe mailed shoes—shoes made of iron mail. 

(20) What do you ?—what are you doing ? 

(21) A slight approach-—a near likeness; a close 
resemblance. 

(22) A dubbed knight—a duly created knight. 

(23) 2 complete mail—in panoply ; Fr. cap-a-fle. 

(24) <A winters lake—a lake frozen over in the winter 
season. 

(25) Seven times heated—heated to the greatest 
possible degree ; seve is a number denoting perfection. 

(26) Something of mystery or imposition-—something 
unintelligible or purposely deceptive. 

(27) Make sport—joke ; jest. 

(28) Who hold it for glee and pastime—who regard 
it as mere mirth and amusement. 

(29) As they term it—as the French call it. 

(30) or the time—on the present occasion. 

(31) Zo challenge the privilege of thy speech—to ob- 
ject to the special right that you, as a French knight, 
have of speaking in this manner. 

(32) Zhe character of a braggart—the quality of 
being a boaster. 
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(33) Let my word pass—do not mind what I have 
said. 

(34) Scarce less dear to the imagination—not much 
more agreeable to the mind than a temporary truce in 
the midst of a war. 

(35) Deserved little notice—been thought worthy of 
being heeded to. 

(36) These blessings—these gifts of God, #. ¢., shade 
and water. 

(47) A &ttle paradise—a small delightful garden or 
place of happiness. 

(38) Generous or charitable hand—a liberal and 
benevolent person. 

(39) Zhe evil days of Palestine began—the misfor- 
tunes and calamities fell on the hand of Palestine. 

(40) Jn a great measure —to a great extent. 

(41) Hardly touched by a strageling beam —on which 
a stray sunbeam hardly fell. 

(42) A steady repose —a quict state of rest 

(43) Zo the eve and the tmastnation—to the sight 
and mind. 

(44) Man’s accommodation—the comfort and conve- 
nience of human beings. 

(45) A carpet of rich verdure—-a_ pleasant spot 
covered with an abundance of soft green grass. 

(46) After his own fashion—-in his own manner. 

(47) Fountain head—source of the spring. 

(48) Their domesticated habits—their tameness. 

(49) Small allowance of store—small quantity of food. 

(so) Zhe close and doubtful conflict—the hand-to- 
hand fight which ended in no certain advantage to either 


party. 
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(51) Measure the sirength—compete. 

(52) L£stimate of character—opinion of the qualities 
possessed by the other. 

(53) Woinaccurate representatives of their different 
nations—true types of the European and the Saracen. 

(54) Built after the ancient Gothic cast of form— 
with a body very much like that of the ancient Goths. - 

(55) After the Grecian fashion—i. ¢., straight and 
well formed. 


(56) Mailed gloves—gauntlets. 

(57) Military hardihood—dauntless bravery peculiar 
to a soldier. 

(58) Careless frankness of expresston—plainness of 
speech regardless of others’ opinion. 

(59) More accustomed to command than to obey— 
more used to order others than to submit to them. 

(60) Expressing his sentiments aloud and blodly— 
giving vent to his opinions fearlessly and violently. 

(61) Approached the gigantic—resembled more like 
the size of a giant. 

(62) Swusted to the style of his countenance—in har- 
mony with the expression of his face. 

(63) At first aspect—at first view. 

(64) Did not promise the display—did not lead one 
to expect that he would show. 

(65) Brawn and sinew—muscle and nerve. 

(66) ar deyond—much more than. 

(67) Counterbalanced by weight—-counteracted by 
heaviness. 


(68) Zhe exaggerated terms—the high-flown expres- 
sions or words, 
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(69) Zhe minstrels of the day—the poets and songs- 
ters of the period. 

(70) The infidel champion—the Saracen ; the heathen 
combatant. 

(71) The fabulous description—the fictitious or false 
representation, 

(72) A sister art—painting. 

(73) Trimmed with peculiar care—very carefully 
dressed. 

(74) Zhe ivory of the desert-—perhaps the author 
refers to the elephants of Africa. 

(75) Damascus blade—the curved cutting part of 
the sword manufactured in Damascus. 

(76) Ponderous Gothic sword—rude heavy sword ; 
Gothic = rude. 

(77) Jn the very flower of his age—in the very prime 
of his manhood. 

(78) A European estimate of beauty—a standard of 
beauty according to European ideas. 

(79) Jn some particulars—in certain respects. 

(80) Men of warm and choleric temper—persons 
having a hot and irritable turn of mind. 

(81) Native impetuosity of adtsposition—naturally 
violent and rash temper. 

(82) A sense of his own dignity —consciousness of 
his own self-respect. 

(83) A certain formality of behaviour—a sort of 
ceremoniousness. 

(84) A style of courtesy—a kind of politeness. 

(85) This haughty feeling of superiority—this pride 
which inspired him with a feeling of superiority. 
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feeling. 
(87) <A high feeling—a noble sense. 
(88) Jn mid-passage—midway. 
(89) Done their best—tried their utmost. 
(90) Zook breath—rested. 


Q. 2. Unfold the allusions in the following passages : 
—(1) With the sabre in one hand andthe Koran. (2) 
Oppose the belief...Mecca. (3). A proud and conquering 
people. (4) A dubbed knight. (5) The seven oceans. 
(6) The advance of Pharoah and his host. (7) The 
followers of the Cross and the Crescent, 

A. (1) See Key. | 

(2) See Key. 
(3) See Key. 
(4) See Key. 
(5) See Key. 
(6) See Key. 
(7) See Key. 

Q. 3. Explain fully with reference to the context the 
Jollowing passages :— 

(1) Times of danger have always, and in a peculiar 
degree, their seasons of good will and of security ; and 
this was particularly so in the ancient feudal ages, in 
which, as the manners of the period had assigned war to 
be the chief and most worthy occupation of mankind, the 
intervals of peace, or rather of truce, were highly relished 
by those warriors to whom they were seldom granted, 
and endeared by the very circumstances which rendered 
them transitory. ; 

(2) The time and situation afforded so much room 
for the ebullition of violent passions that men, unless 
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when peculiarly opposed to each other, or provoked by 
the recollection of private and individual wrongs, cheer- 
fully enjoyed in each other’s society the brief intervals of 
pacific intercourse which a warlike life admitted. 

(3) The distinction of religions, nay the fanatical 
zeal which animated the followers of the Cross and of 
the Crescent against each other, was much softened by 
a feeling so natural to gencrous combatants and especially 
cherished by the spirit of chivalry. 

(4) They had their tournaments and games of 
chivalry ; they had even their knights, or some rank 
analogous ; and above all, the Saracens observed their 
plighted faith with an accuracy which might sometimes 
put to shame those who owned a better religion. 

(5) Each was wrapt for some time in his own reflec- 
tions and took breath after an encounter which had 
threatened to be fatal to one or both. . 

(6) Some generous or charitable hand ere yet the 
evil days of Palestine began, had walled in and arched 
over the fountain, to preserve it from being absorbed in 
the earth, or choked by the flitting clouds of dust with 
which the least breath of wind covered the desert. 

(7) Man’s accommodation had been in some measure 
attended to. 

(8) Each was desirous to measure the strength, and 
form some estimate of the character of an adversary so 
formidable ; and each was compelled to acknowledge that, 
had he fallen in the conflict, it had been by a noble hand. 

(9) A military hardihood and careless frankness of 
expression characterised his language and his motions. 

(10) His voice had the tone of one more accustom- 
ed to command than to obey, and who was in the habit 
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of expressing his sentiments aloud and boldly, ‘whenever 
he was called upon to announce them. 


(11) The countenance of the Saracen naturally bore 
a general national resemblance to the Eastern tribe from 
which he was descended and was as unlike as possible to " 
the exaggerated terms in which the minstrels of the day 
were wont to represent the infidel champions, and the 
fabulous description which a sister art (painting) still 
presents as the Saracen’s head upon signposts. 


(12) The Emir was in the very flower of his age, 
and might perhaps have been termed eminently beautiful, 
but for the narrowness of his forehead, and something 
of too much thinness and sharpness of feature, or at 
least what might have seemed such in a European 
estimate of beauty. 

(13) The same feeling which dictated to the Chris- 
tian knight, bold, and somewhat careless bearing, as one 
too conscious of his own importance to be anxious about 
the opinions of others, appeared to prescribe to the Sara- 
cen a style of courtesy more studiously and formally 
observant of ceremony. 


A. (1) See Key. 


-(2) See Key. 
(3) See Key. 
(4) See Key. 
(5) See Key. 
(6) See Key. 
(7) See Key. 
(8) See Key. 
(9) See ‘Key. 
(10) See Key. 


(tr) See Key. 
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(12) See Key. 
(13) See. Key. 

A. 4. Turn into the Indirect form of Narration :— 

(a) “You are right”, said the Saracen : and it was the | 
first word that either had spoken since their truce was 
concluded, ‘‘ your strong horse deserves your care ; but 
what do you in the desert with an animal, which sinks 
over the fetlock at every step, as if he would plant each 
foot deep as the root of a date-tree ?” 

(4) “Thou speakest rightly, Saracen,” said the 
Christian knight, not delighted at the tone with which 
the infidel criticised his favourite horse.— “rightly, accor- 
ding to thy knowledge and observation. But my good 
horse hath ere now borne me in mine own land, over as 
wide a lake as thou seest yonder spread out behind us, 
yet not wet one hair above his hoof.” 

(c) “Itis justly spoken,” he said, instantly composing 
himself to his usual serene gravity, —‘“list toa Frank, and 
hear a fable.” 

(2) ‘ Thou art not courteous, misbeliever,” replied 
the Crusader, “to doubt the word of a dubbed knight ; 
and were it not that thou speakest in ignorance, and 
not in malice, our truce had its ending ere it is well 
begun.” 

(ec) ‘“Thinkest thou I tell thee an untruth when I say, 
that I, one of five hundred horsemen, armed in complete 
mail. have ridden—ay, and ridden for miles, upon water 
as solid as the crystal, and ten times less brittle ?” 

(f) “What wouldst thou tell me?’ answered the 
Moslem ; “yonder inland sea thou dost point at is pecu- 
liar in this, that by the special curse of God, it suffereth 
nothing to sink in its waves, but wafts them away, and 
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casts them on its margin ; but neither the Dead Sea, nor 
any of the seven oceans which environ the earth, will en- 
dure on their surface the pressure of a horse’s foot, more 
than the Red Sea endured to sustain the advance of 
Pharaoh and his host.” 


(g) “You speak truth after your knowledge, Saracen,” 
said the Christian knight ; ‘“‘and yet, trust me, I fable not 
according to mine. Heat, in this climate, converts the 
soil into something almost as unstable as water ; and in 
my land cold often converts the water itself into a subs- 
tance as hard as rock. Let us speak of this no longer ; 
for the thoughts of.the calm, clear, blue refulgence of a 
winter’s lake, glimmering to stars and moonbeam, aggra- 
vate the horrors of this fiery desert, where, methinks the 
very air which we breathe is like the vapour of a fiery 
furnace seven times heated.” 


(4) “You are,” he said, “of a nation that loves to 
laugh and you make sport with yourselves and with others 
by telling what is impossible, and reporting what never 
chanced, Thou art one of the knights of France, who 
hold it for glee and pastime to gab, as they term it of 
exploits that are beyond human power. I were wrong 
to challenge, for the time, the privilege of thy speech, 
since boasting is more natural to thee than truth.” 


(¢) “Iam not of their land, neither of their fashion,” 
said the knight, ‘‘which is as thou well sayest, to gab of 
that which they dare not undertake, or undertaking can- 
not perfect. But in this I have imitated their folly, brave 
Saracen, that in talking to thee of what thou canst not 
comprehend, I have even in speaking most simple truth, 
fully incurred the character of a braggart in thine eyes ; 
so, I pray you, let my words pass.” 
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Q. 5. Pavse the following words :— 
While, stand. (para. 1.) _ 
Saracens. (para. 2.) 

Best, horse, (para. 4.) 

Aggravate. (para. 11.) 


As. (para. 13.) 

Pass. (para. 14.) 

Spot, touched. (para. 15.) 

Confident. (para. 16.) 

Colour, well-set, one. (para, 18.) 

Gigantic, did promise, divested, infidel, stretched. 
(para. 19.) 

Q. 6. Account for intervals of peace or truce being 
relished by men in the feudal times ? ; 

A, These times furnished such constant occasions 
for the display of angry feelings and the manners of the 
times were such as to make war the most worthy occupa- 
tion that, when a temporary cessation of hostilities did 
occur, it was cheerfully welcomed. 


Q. 7. What mitigated the bigotry and fanaticism of 
the Crusaders and Saracens ? 

A. The spirit of chivalry which, originating in the 
Crusaders, extended itself gradually to the Saracens both 
in Spain and Palestine. 


Q. 8. What were the alternatives which the followers 
of Mahoment on their first issuing from Arabia offered 
to the people of the several countries they invaded. 


4, Embracing the doctrines of the religion of 
Mahomet or the sword ; death or the religion of Mahomet 
with slavery and tribute. 
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Q. 9. What Iced the Crusader to alight from his horse 
and lead it on foot while he and the Saracen were going 
to the fountain ? 

A. The Crusader found that his horse, loaded by its 
own armour and the weight of its rider, was greatly 
distressed in going over the loose sandy soil. 

Q. 10. What apparently offensive remark did the 
Saracen make to the Crusader ? 

A. See Key. 

Q. 11. How did the Saracen express his incredulity ? 

A. See Key. 

Q. 12. How did the Crusader justify his apparently 
exaggerated statement ? 

A. See Key. 

Q. 13. Describe the fountain to which the two 
kinghts repaired for refreshment ? 

A. See Key. 

Q. 14. Briefly describe the Christian knight. 

A. See Key. 

Q. 15. Briefly describe the Saracen Emir. 

A. See Key. 

Q. 16. Briefly describe the manners of the two 
champions. 

A. See Key. 


ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 
What is the meaning of the following words and 


phrases :— 
The summary. of all advices—the sum and substance 


of all counsels. 
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The thousand and first time—once more again after 
several repetitions. 


While it ts called to-day—even now when the oppor- 
tunity is ours. 


The golden season of life—the most precious period 
of your life (while in the university). 

The seed-time of life—the time in your life most 
favourable for implanting in you the seeds of knowledge 
which will produce the best results in after-life. 

Tavres ; wheat—worthless things, if not actually in- 
jurious ; real and useful instruction. 

Fluid —easily moved or affected. 

Plastic—easily impressed. 

In all you are about—in everything you are seeking 
to learn. 

An accurate separation—a precise, fixed distinction. 


On the hypothetical side of the bar—on the line of 
separation which consists of things merely supposed to 
be known. ; 

Transparent —clearly seen through or understood. 

The vutside skin of them—their mere surface. 


Goes flourishing about with them—boastfully dis- 
plays his superficial knowledge. 

To darken counse/—to render advice obscure. 

Nobly studious—in the highest sense careful of. 


The patronage of kings—the favour and protection 
of kings. 

A body corporate—a number of men united bya 
coinmon interest and authorized to transact business 
as an individual. 

Go inté the books—read and study books. 
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Historical points—particulars connected with the 
history of unjversities, 

Prelections—l\ectures. 

Cut out for him—tor which he has prepared himself. 

Vacant vague time—any time in which there is 
nothing fixed to be done. 

Vagaries—whims, fancies. 

Spicy articles—food highly seasoned with spices. 

Toothsome—pleasant to the taste. 

Classical knowledge—knowledge of Latin and Greek. 

As a kind of beacon—as a signal light set up on high, 
a light house. 

Darkness of the past ages—the ignorance that pre- 
vailed in ancient times. 

The crown and summary—the chief and most com- 
prehensive of all. 

Sunny effulgence—the bright and cheerful splendour. 
® A great unknown —a great Being whom we know but 
imperfectly. 

Sheep and goats the good and the bad. 

Technical perfections—complete knowledge of pro- 
fessional branches of study. 

Literary or speaking pursuits—the profusions of a 
literary man or of a lawyer or statesman. 

Lf that is a failure, all is failure—if wisdom fails 
to be gained, then everything in one’s future life is a 

failure. 
. Hitting the mark—attaining the end or object aimed 
at. 

Spouting to you—addressing his speeches to you with 
affected gravity. 

Rampant nonsense—inordinate foolish suggestions. 
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Take your own way——act according to your own way 
of thinking. 

Vocal education—training in the art of speaking or 
oratory. 

To slip out of your fingers—to forget it. 

To stand up to it—to persevere in doing the work. 

The gaining of all California would be—the becoming 
owner of all California with its rich gold mines. 

Suffrages—votes. 

Io think life cheap—to regard a healthy life of little 
or no value. 

Nuggets—large lumps of gold. 

Mens sana in corpore sano—(Lat.) a sound mind in 
a healthy body. 

Geometrically plane—even and level according to 
the rules of geometry, hence completely level. 

Endless groping and manipulations—continually seek- 
ing things in the dark as it were and giving a special 
turn to things for one’s own purposes. 

The real equtlibrium and centre of things—the true 
stute in which things are at rest and the point they tend 
to reach. 

The green of prophetic spring—the fresh verdure of 
the spring season holding out bright hopes to be realized 
at a no distant future. 

Q. Explain the following passages :— 

(a) Page 2or, ll. 8-12. The mind is then...... last. 

The mind in one’s students days is in a state easily 
affected by things from without ; but by degrees, as one 
grows older, the mind becomes hard and unimpression- 
able as a rock. Our habits cannot be easily changed in 
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old age, for as we have formed our nature and character 
in youth, we shall go on to the end of our life in that 
state. 

(5) Page 201, ll. 25-30. There is such a thing...... 
them. 

It is possible for a man to fancy that he knows things 
and that he can make others fancy the same when really 
he has a mere surface knowledge ; yet he goes about 
boastfully displaying this knowledge. 7 

(c) Page 205, ll. 19-23. And you will find... ..the 
past ages. 

You will find, if you read these histories carefully 
that the Greeks and Romans were remarkable for their 
excellences which shone out as a signal fire to bring 
into prominence for our benefit some noble types of 
men amidst the ignorance that prevailed among other 
nations in those ancient times. 

(2) Page 210, ll. 17-20. Man is born...... his best. 

God intends us to use all the strength He has given 
us in doing the work suited to us; to versevere in it to 
the best of our ability. 

(e) Page 210, ll. 25-30. If the man gets meat...... 
sie little real difference. 

Being able to procure the zecessaries of life with a 
comparatively small income, a man, if he judges rightly, 
will see that essentially there is very little difference 
indeed between a very large income and a small one so 
far as the power of purchasing necessaries 1s concerned. 

(7) Page 211, Il. 15-22. I have no doubt you...... 

shvaraans things for you. 

There are certainly some zealous persons among you 
who, in their desire to progress in the realization of. 
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their high aims, regard a healthy life as of little value ; 
but you should keep this in mind all through your life, 
more so than you do now as students ‘I am sorry I did 
not pay more attention to it when a student) that our 
health being the greatest of earthly blessings should 
continually be attended to. 


(g) Page 212, ll. 5-12. A man all lucid............ all 
round him. 

Such a man is at all times characterized by the 
regular operations of his reason and preserves an equal 
balance between mind and body. His mind may be 
compared to a looking-glass, truly smooth and level, 
bright and shining and capable of receiving the impres- 
sions and reflecting a true image of all exterior objects ; 
his mind is not preverted into a condition tending to 
exaggerate or minimise things whereby they are made 
to appear out of their natural form, so that no true idea 
of things can be had without seeking them blindly as 
in the dark and giving them a special turn to suit one’s 
own purposes. A healthy mind on the other hand is 
pure, not dull, and able to clearly distinguish everything 
it sees. 

(4) Page 212, ll. 27-30. It has indeed got all...... 
eer in it too. 

It is true that in the world there is much that is 
troublesome and offensive ; but there is also much in it 
to cheer and comfort us—an unchangeable God controll- 
ing it; bright merry sunshine ; the fresh verdure of the 
spring season pointing to a rich gathering in of fruit 
at a future not very distant. 

(f) Page 213, ll. 24-30. If in a world...... beyond 
price. 
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If on the one hand, judging by the experience of 
many sensitive young persons struggling in life, it is 
found that in this cruel unfriendly world there are many 
who are severe and unsympathising, on the other hand 
one will also find that there are men with noble hearts 
who will be kind and whose help will be of insetimable 
value. 


Note carefully the notes on Parsing’, Analysis 
and Conversion in the Key. 


TEXTUAL QUESTIONS. 


Q. 1. Whatdoes Carlyle say about advice ? 


A. Advice is seldom valued; there is too much 
advising but very little acting up to advice. Advice which 
does not result in some action had better not have been 
given. 

_ Q. 2. What according to Carlyle is the summary of 
all advices to students P 

A, Diligence, which includes all the virtues necessary 
for the acquirement of real instruction and improvement 
in their University. 


Q. 3. Under what metaphor does Carlyle refer to 
Youth ? 

A. Carlyle calls youth the seed time of life; the 
golden season of life. It is a season in which a young 
man should be careful as to what he plants, good seeds of 
learning or bad, for as he sows now, he will reap hereafter. 
Besides, the mind in youth being plastic, can be moulded 
and shaped as its owner desires ; but if neglected, it 
hardens unalterably so that as a man begins in youth he 
goes on to the last. 
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Q. 4. What qualities chiefly are included -in the 
term diligence ? 

A. Conscientious pursuit of studies—a careful dis- 
tinction of things known and unknown ; the avoidance 
of the error of passing off mere pe knowledge 
for true knowledge. 


Q. 5. What are Carlyle’s remarks on Cramming ? 

A. Carlyle says that Cramming, that is, preparing 
one’s self only in those parts of a subject an examiner is 
likely to put questions about, is dishonourable What a 
student is taught by his professors, he should modestly, 
humbly and diligently attend to ; he should, if possible, 
try to understand it and to follow it as seems fit for him. 


Q. 6. What are the results of dishonesty in work ? 

A. Nothing real is done; no real result is obtained 
from study ; the words of a dishonest man merely darken 
and obscure all advice. 


Q. 7. Trace the origin and growth of Universities. 

A. Universities were founded some 700 years ago 
Abelard and other thinkers appeared, having teachings 
of truth to impart to the people. As there were no 
printed books, these truths had to be learnt from the 
spoken words of these teachers, to whom men from all 
parts of the world flocked. These teachers and thinkers, 
being favoured and protected by kings and princes desir- 
ous of the intellectual improvement of their subjects, 
soon formed themselves into a corporate body with high 
titles and aims under the name of a University. 


Q. 8 What change has been wrought in the cons- 
titution of Universities and what event has wrought this 
change ? 

A. The true University of the present time is a 
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collection of books. The invention of the Art of Printing, 
at a date half way between the present time and the first 
establishment of Universities, has produced this change. 
For men need no longer go to professors to hear their 
teachings orally ; printed books will furnish them with 
these teachings. 

Q. 9. What is the main benefit of a University ? 

A, The main use of a University is that it teaches 
us through books to read in various languages, and in 
various branches of knowledge. 


_Q. 10, What has Carlyle to say about reading and 
studies ? 

A. Carlyle insists on students being assiduous in 
reading ; to be good readers, there should be exercising 
discrimination, and reading faithfully and attentively all 
that is of real interest to them and found to be suited to 
the particular work they are engaged in. After leaving the 
University, students, on entering into studies of their own, 
should early select a province or sphere of life best 
suited to them and work and study in connection with 
that sphere. Students should remember that honest work, 
which is intended to be done, is the great remedy of all 
the miseries and ills of life. 

Q. 11. What advice is given by the author as regards 
the choice of books in one’s reading ? 

A. Read the book you havea great desire about. 
As a physician advises his patient to try and find out 
what particular food he has an appetite for and what suits 
his constitution and condition, so should it be in the 
choice of books. 

Q. 12. What study is specially recommended by the 
author ? 
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A, The study of History, especially the histories of 
ancient Rome and Greece. 

Q. 13. What special advantages are gained by the 
study of the history of these ancient people ? 

A. These remarkable people in the first place 
employed languages which are acknowledged to be 
models of speech. Secondly, the histories of these 
people light up as by a signal light the noblest types of 
human life for our benefit in the midst of the surround- 
ing darkness. In the third place, the history of these 
ancient people will teach us that they had a deep sense 
of religion rooted inthem. They believed in a supreme 
being who had commanded them to be brave in facing 
danger, to keep their promise faithfully, to be truthful, 
honest and above all virtuous, especially in the sense of 
true manliness. The Greeks, as represented by their 
tragedians, recognised the eternal justice of God and a 
just retribution for crime. 

Q. 14. What other important advice does Carlyle 
give as regards reading ? 

A. To discriminate between good and bad books, 
for there is such a division. It is better not to read at 
all than to read a worthless book. There is unfortunately 
avery large number of books of the latter class, the 
reading of which, moreover, causes much harm ; but yet 
there is enough of good books written by men of noble 
minds which will be both useful and helpful. i 

Q. 15. What according to Carlyle is the highest 
aim in regard to all studies and readings ? 

A, Not merely the acquirement of particular 
branches of knowledge, nor even progress towards 
‘professional excellence, but the acquisition of true 
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wisdom which implies a just estimate and judgment of 
things around us, and the habits of justice, candour, and 
loyal adherence to facts. 


Q. 16. In what does true excellence as a speaker 
consist ? 


A. In not only having an excellent style of speaking, 
but in speaking the truth and adhering to facts. 


Q. 17. Who is held up as a model of a speaker? | 


A. Phocion the Athenian in contrast to Demos- 
thenes, perhaps the greatest of orators. The former in 
his addresses to the Athenians told them the truth about 
Philip of Macedon and his resources ; whercas the latter, 
in his enmity to Philip, merely inflamed his countrymen 
by his oratory. 


Q. 18. What anecdote of Phocion illustrates his 
wisdom as a speaker ? 


4. Ona certain occasion he headed an embassy to 
Messene to have a dispute of considerable intricacy 
settled. Shortly after he began his address he was 
repeatedly interrupted till at last a number of Messenians 
all together raised their voice in clamorous disputation 
against him. Phocion rapped the ground with his 
envoy’s staff and withdrew, meaning by this act that he 
saw the Messenians were determined to have their own 
way, but he would have nothing more to do with them. 

Q. 19. Whatis required of a man in doing the 
work he finds he is fit for ? 

A. Toemploy all his energy in doing it and to 
persevere to the end; he will then have the satisfaction 
of seeing his work completed, or of knowing he did his 
best ; this is the greatest blessing one can enjoy. 
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Q. 20. What does Carlyle remark about ambition ? 

A, That it should be avoided as being a wrong 
principle of action and having meanness in it. All high 
thoughts should be humbled ; there is however a nobler 
ambition than that of possessing enormous wealth or 
securing the highest political office. 


Q. 21. What has Carlyle to say regarding health ? 

A. That health is to be attended to continually as 
the highest of temporal blessings. . It is far superior to 
gold or money, for no sum of money, however large, can 
buy it even as sleep cannot be bought. 

Q. 22. With what other words is hea/thy associated 
in meaning ? 

A. Holy, hale and whole ; a perfectly healthy man 
is one who has a healthy mind in a healthy body ; his 
mind is, as it were, a clear smooth mirror reflecting 
things as they really are without the least distortion. 

Q. 23. What lesson does this word Aet/ig, meaning 
both healthy and holy teach ? 

A. It teaches us that pessimism t.e., looking at the 
dark side of things always, is not to be entertained. For, 
though it is true that there is much of evil and trouble 
in this world, there is on the other hand much to cheer 
and encourage us, much to brighten our hopes with a 
certain prospect of their being fully realised at no distant 
future. Moreover, fie/y does not require us to wear sullen 
looks nor to refuse to enjoy God’s gifts to us. 

Q. 24. What celebrated person is cited as an illustra- 
tion of the truth of the last statement ? 

A. John Knox, the great Scottish reformer, who, 
though a teacher of awe-inspiring and stern doctrines, 
possessed much humour is manifested in his great work 
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(a book highly recommended) Zhe History of the Reforma- 
tion, in which we find passages bright and cheerful. 

Q. 25. How does Carlyle sum up-his advice to the 
students ? 

A. By telling them to be persevering in their work 
manfully and to keep on progressing to the goal of their 
aims, in spite of sorrows and the opposition of others. 
There is no real hostility or special ill-will on the part of 
the world to any individual. Other people are thinking by, 
under the promptings of self-love, hurrying on to the reali- 
zation of their desires and it may be that they thought- 
lessly give pain to one. There may be many men unsym- 
pathising and hard in their treatment of others in this 
cold cruel world ; but there are also several noble-minded 
men full of sympathy for others and willing to extend to 
them their inestimable help. Good mixed with evil will 
be found in the world, but honest work will secure suc- 
cess to the measure God appoints. 


EARLY MEMORIALS OF GRASMERE. 


Q. Explain the following passages :— 

(a) Page 127, ll. 11-15. Easedale is impressive as 
a solutude...... its floor. 

Easedale by its loneliness affects the mind, because 
the intensity of its loveliness is prominently impressed 
on the mind by the few houses lying scattered on the 
hill sides and over the valley. 

(4) Page 129, ll. 30 ; page 130 Il. 1-6. And furnished 
with......thousand of years. 

The auctioneer had ready at hand a stock of jokes 
uttered by auctioneers for ages past which were exactly 
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suited to the articles offered for sale—jokes uttered by 
the humourists of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, but never- 
theless, still in modern times capable of amusing persons 
of all classes even as the old sun which has for centuries 
gladdened the hearts of men is capable of doing so yet. 

(c) Page 130, ll. 23-30. And it grieved me to see... 
qaneiee ..--education. 

It was a matter of grief to me to see how this in- 
decent jest made the Dalesmen otherwise serious ex- 
press their indignation, for they felt that their wives 
and daughters had been insulted, who had come here 
in the belief that the men would be careful and not 
say any thing offensive to women, for such action would 
be contrary to what was expected from persons of high 
birth and a more refined education. 

(2) Page 131, ll. 21-27. The time was considerably 
ere many quarters. 

The time of departure was much after sunset : and 
the things people remembered about the Greens were 
that several persons dissuaded them when they ex- 
pressed an intention of going back the same way 
they came—a task full of dangers for they would have 
to descend the mountains from Langsdale into Easedale. 


(e) Page 134, ll. 1-6. At least within......... around 
them. 

At least as far as my knowledge of the world goes, I 
have observed in the case of most infants that after 
some sudden and serious derangement of the stomach, 
to which they are very liable, they become more active 
and take more notice of things around them than before. 


(/) Page 139, ll. 22-27. But the fact is, when the 
fatal............by degrees. 
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But itis a fact that, when a man suddenly finds 
himself in a dense fog likely to endanger his life (as has 
often been the case) he is a lost man if he turns and 
loses his road. He may for a little time do this and not 
at once lose all knowledge of where he is, but it is 
certain he will lose this knowledge gradually and un- 
consciously. 


(g) Page 140, ll. 21-28. By laying together all 
sane: real situation. 


By putting together all that had happened and 
understanding in a consistent manner all the sad but 
not well-understood incidents before their death, people 
concluded that George Green had told his wife to 
wait where her body was found and after wrapping her 
round with his big coat, he proceeded to examine the 
ground so that he might find out their exact locality from 
some familiar natural object. 


(%) Page 143. ll. 5-10 It is an impressive......... 
of heroism. 


It is a fact which should fix itself deeply in our 
minds that, sometimes, in the performance of a duty of 
the most ordinary kind, nay, a duty even lower than one 
the performance of which would brand a man as a vile 
wicked person, there is the highest degree of heroism a 
man can reach by exercising self-sacrifice. 

(#) Page 144, ll. 8-16. Anything approaching this 
Laiemaont to the occasion. 

If Sarah Green had either known or supposed 
anything like what has just been stated, it would (as all 
his neighbours said) have reconciled her to the sad results 
which afterwards obtained such benefits for her children 
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and would have prompted her to thank God for allowing 
her to die in peace of mind as regards her children. 

Explain the following words and phrases :— 

(1) An affecting tragedy—a pathetic mournful occur- 
rence. (para. 1.) 

(2) Bceks—brooks, streamlets. (para. 2.) 

(3) Sylvan marches—woody borders. 

(4) Miniature beauty—\oveliness on a small scale. 
(para. 3.) 

(5) Be ‘at home to all comers—be at his own house 
to receive as guests all who came. (para. 3.) 

(6) A wreck from a century back—the remains of 
a full set of similar articles dating roo years ago. 
(para. 3.) 

(7) A porcelain man—(metaphor) ; a man belonging 
to the higher classes of society. (para. 3.) 

Delf men and women—(metaphor) men and women 
cf the common class. (Para. 3.) 

(8) The whole budget of rural gosstp—all the stock 
of news the country people had to give since the last 
sale. (para. 4.) 

(9) <A “tberal house—a family disposed to entertain 
guests freely. (Para. 4.) 

(10) An ancient inheritance—a stock of jokes 
handed down through several years. (para. 4.) 

(11) Zhe same old superanuated sun-the same 
sun which from the fact of its having shone for so 
centuries may be regarded to have become impaired 
in its brightness. (para. 4.) 

(12) Zo awaken a little rosy confuston—to cause a 
blush to appear in the face from feelings of modesty. 


(para. 5.) 
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(13) Scurrilous—iow and indecent. (para. 5.) 

(14) Gentle blood—persons of high birth. (para. 5.) 

(15) Whose heads would have been studies for Guido 
—who would be just the persons that the Italian painter 
Guido would have wished to paint. (para. 5.) 

(16) Scaled—scattered. (para. 7.) 

(17) Zhe cloud of death—the obscurity of death. 
(para. 7.) 

(18) #te/d—protection, shelter. (para. 9.) 

(19) Zhe weather quarter—the side towards the 
wind. (para. 9.) 

(20) Starvation stared them in the face—absolute 
want of food and its consequences was before their 
eyes. (para. 10.) 

(21) Zhe burgoo of the Royal Navy —a kind of thick 
gruel or broth and by sailors. (para. ro.) 

(22) Short allowance—a smaller quantity of food 
than usual. (para. ro.) 

(23) Zhe dead bells—the complete cessation of 
sounds. (para. 11.) 

(24) Onder any reasonable latitude of consctousness— 
after making every allowance for the round about paths 
the Green had consciously taken. (para. 14.) 

(25) Zhe power of S’orienter—the ability of knowing 
exactly where he is in reference to the east. (Para. 14). 

(26) Zhe sad hkieroglyphics—the melancholy inci- 
dents about which so little was known. (para. 1§.) 

(27) Zarn—a lake. (para. 15.) 

(28) Gathered the catastrophe—came to a conclusion 
as to this sad calamity. (para. 15.) 

(29) “ Hurtling”—violent motion. (para. 15.) 

(30) Had his conscience or heart allowed him in so 
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base a desertion—if his sense of right and wrong or his 
feelings of affection justified him to desert his wife so 
basely. (para. 17.) 

(31) Animal resources—the means that he as a man 
would resort to to escape from danger. (para. 17.) 

(32) Behind the curtain of destiny—into the future 
which was then hid from her. (para. 17.) 

(33) Hopeful settlement in life—a marriage which it 
was expected would greatly benefit the children. 
(para. 17.) 

(34) Nunc dimiti—(Lat). Now dismiss us ; now let 
us die. (para. 17.) 

(35) Virgin snow- -snow pureand fresh. (para. 17.) 

(36) Heart of peace; heart of qutetness—utmost 
degree of peace and quietness of the grave. (stanza 6.) 

(37) Living night--night spent without sleep by 
reason of the storm outside and the anxious fears within. 

(38) Marriage bed of death—the grave, in which 
husband and wife are once more united in death. 
(stanza. 9). 


Note carefully notes on Grammar, Analysis, Con- 
version and Narration as set forth in the Key. 


TEXTUAL QUESTIONS. 


Q. 1. What probably suggested the writing of these 
Early Memorials of Grasmere ? 


A. When De Quincey was at Oxford (Oct. 1807-8) 
Miss Wordsworth, the sister of the poet, wrote and asked 
him to collect subscriptions amongst his college friends 
in aid of a fund which was then being raised to relieve a 
family of six little children whose parents had lost their 
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lives by a most pathetic tragedy, the particulars of which 
are detailed in these memorials, 

Q. 2. Describe the Valley of Easedale. 

A. It is one of the most impressive solitudes in the 
Lake district: it 1s so fur two reasons. First, because 
there are but five or six houses in all, scattered over the 
place, which brings out the solitude more forcibly. 
Secondly, because the locality has a peculiar charm and 
loveliness of its own. The valley consists of a number 
of small fields and meadows, separated from one another 
by hedge-rows, small clear brooks or lines of winding 
forest trees, which impart cheerfulness in the dreariness 
of winter by their scarlet berries. 

Q. 3. Who were the unfortunate victims of the 
tragedy ? 

A. George and Sara Green, humble peasants ; though 
poor, they were much respected by their neighbours for 
their patient fortitude under the hardships of their lot 
and for their keeping their children neatly dressed in 
spite of their poverty. 

Q. 4. What ancient custom prevailed in Westmore- 
lande 


A. Monthly auction sales of houschold property at 
which all the people for miles round used to be present. 
The women welcomed these sales, for they afforded an 
opportunity of meeting one another and gossiping. Liquor 
and ale were generally supplied by the owner of the 
property to be sold and tea was available for the women. 
There was much mirth and gaiety at these sales. But all 
indecorous and offensive language was avoided. 

Q. 5. Briefly describe the circumstances under which 
the Greens. met their death. 
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A. There was an auction sale at Langdale some miles 
distant from Easedale where the Greens lived. In the 
forenoon of the day of the sale they set out for Langdale 
and by a short cut over the hills they reached the place 
safely, though the snow was heavy upon the ground. The 
sale was over and the visitors began to leave the 
house ; it was after sunset. On the Greens’ saying that 
they intended returning by the same route they had come, 
they were dissuaded from doing so. They left the house, 
professing to be careful in the selection of the road; but 
when they had reached a point where they could not be 
observed they began to ascend the mountains. This was 
the farthest they got to; for they both perished—vague 
voices were heard in the night, but they were little hceded. 


Q. 6. How did matters fare with the family of little 
children ? 


A. Not finding their parents return, the children 
gathered themselves together round the peat fire anxiously 
straining themselves to catch every sound. The eldest 
girl at last told her brothers and sisters to go to bed. 
That night and next morning there was a heavier fall of 
snow, completely shutting in the poor children. They 
had hoped that their parents had slept at Langdale, but, 
as the day wore, this hope failed them, for knowing their 
father to be an active strong man, they were convinced 
that he would, if alive, have forced a way back. They 
grouped round the fire and discussed what was to be 
done if any chance should offer to help their parents, for 
they still had hopes that the latter had found shelter in a 
house or sheep-fold. As for themselves they deliberated 
what was to be done to inform their neighbours of their 
dreadful situation, for starvation was imminents 
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7. Describe the presence of mind and heroism of 
Agnes the eldest girl. 

A. Though much alarmed and filled with awful 
thoughts, she did all she could to provide for all 
contingencies in case they should be forced to remain 
confined for many days. She consoled herself with 
the thought that, though the snow had shut them 
in, it would prevent them from being molested by 
bad men and foreign sailors who often passed that 
way. What she feared most was that they would 
have no means of communicating with their neighbours 
who, she knew, even the basest and least charitable 
of them, would be only too happy to assist the 
orphan family. She bade the elder children pray,— 
she then turned her attention to household duties. 
The clock was wound up, the milk in the house warmed 
so as to prevent its becoming sour; meal porridge was 
cooked ; flour cakes baked ; the cow looked after and 
the stock of potatoes examined and a stock of peat for a 
week’s consumption brought into the house. Agnes then 
barred the door, put the youngest children to sleep and 
kept the rest awake with her to catch any shouts 
they may hear on the hills ; no shouts were heard. Last 
of all, she secured the door and windows so as to prevent 
the snow drifting in and took steps to prevent the fire in 
the house from going out. On the fourth day there was 
a slight change for the better. Agnes with her brothers 
went out, got over a wall and went to the other side of 
the hill. Thence she alone walked on to the nearest 
house. 
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Q. 8. What steps were taken to search for the. 
missing couple. 

4. As soon as Agnes told her sad tale to the inmates 
of the first house she came to, the news spread like wild- 
fire that the Greens had not been seen since the Langdale 
auction sale. About sixty men came together and for 
about five days they searched for the missing couple. 
After this the help of keen-scented dogs was availed of 
and about noon-day the bodies of the unfortunate Greens 
were discovered ; that of the husband at the bottom of a 
precipice, that of the wife on the top. 

Q. 9. What, from all the circumstances, may be 
conjectured as the causes which resulted in the death of 
the husband and wife ? 

A. That after the exhaustion of walking over the 
hills, the unfortunate couple came to a point where they 
were in the midst of a blinding snow storm. The husband, 
after wrapping his wife wtth his overcoat, desired her to 
pause for a few minutes while he went farther to find out, 
if possible, by some object their exact position. He 
must have in the darkness of the night and the blinding 
snow fallen over the precipice and perished without a 
struggle. The wife through fear, exhaustion, and anxiety 
must have died where her husband left her. 

Q. 10. What other author has narrated the circums- 
tances attending the death of George and Sarah Green P 

A. Miss Charlotte Yonge in her book of Golden 
Deeds. Her description is expressed in a much simpler 
style than that of De Quincey. 
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COMMON THOUGHTS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 
GENTLE. 


Q. Explain the following words and phrases :— 

(1) Accept their part—take the lot of life God has 
given them. (Introductory Poetical Quotation. ) 

(2) Zhe common experience of men—the knowledge 
men in general have gained from what they see in real 
life. (para. 2.) 

(3) Open-handed—ready to give money to the dis- 
tressed ; generous. (para. 2.) 

(4) Zhe path of human history—the course that 
things have taken by which the progress of mankind 
has been advanced. (para. 2.) 

(5) Kings of men—men who are highest in the 
truest sense. (para. 5.) 

(6) Forgets himself—does not think of himself 
and his interests only. (para. 6.) 

(7) The sacred call of duty—the holy promptings of 
duty. (para. 6.) 

(8) LZxpression of the face—manifestation of feel- 
ings by the features of the face. (para. 7.) 

(9) Selfish struggle for life—efforts to live oneself 
and secure one’s own interest at the cost of others. 
(para. 9.) 

(10) Human nature is seen on its brightest side—the 
most cheerful and happiest aspect that human nature 
presents. (para. 9.) 

(11) When it looked abroad ; when tt looked within 
~~in taking other people and their circumstances into 
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consideration ; in considering one’s own self and cir- 
cumstances. (para. 9.) 

(12) Jngenuous self-reproach—sincere censure of 
one’s own actions and conduct. (para. 9.) 

(13) Ais uttermost all—everything he possesses 
even to the last thing. (para. 9.) 

(t4) Zo stand aside for others—to give toom to 

others or let them advance their own interests. (para. 10.) 

(14) The high vocation—the noble calling or state 
to which God has called you. (para. 11.) 

(15) Bowed not the head—refused to submit himself 
to Akbar. (para. 11.) 

(16) Dwell near to God—live in close communica- 
tion with God. (para. 12.) 

(17) Political economy-—the science which deals with 
the measures by which the labour and property of 
citizens are best directed to the success of individual 
prosperity and to the public prosperity. (para. 12.) 

(18) Do not die with the death—do not perish 
when the body dies. (para. 12.) 


Q. Explain the following passages :— 

(a) Page 277, ll. 20-24. We may not always...... 
seeture thought. 

We may not be able to find out how words, derived 
from the same root, have come to have different mean- 
ings; but it will be very interesting to try and trace 
these several steps, because thereby we shall gain a 
knowledge of the progress of mankind, of life and 
thought, 
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(4) Page 279, ll. 24-26. Nor will a man.........poor 
self. : 

Nor will a man who is, daily forced to renew his 
severe efforts to support himself and his family find 
time to think of his fellowmen when his mind is 
occupied with what concerns him and his distress. 

(c) Page 279, ll, 26-30. A Roman satirist...beyond 
themselves. 

Juvenal, the Roman satirist, observes that it is very 
painful to bear poverty, simply because a poor man is 
laughed at and despised by others; but the author 
rather thinks poverty is painful, because a poor man 
can find no time to think of any other interests but 
his own. 

(d@) Page 280, ll. 6-13. There are those............ of 
modesty. Professor Seeley, an eloquent writer, says that 
there are persons who have the good fortune from their 
very childhood of seeing and enjoying the society of the 
best men and women with countenances expressive of 
purity and sincerity ; and in the frequent changes of 
their faces, one may understand that feelings strong and 
artless are at work within them, that their character is 
firm and tender, a character, when others are thought of, 
displaying ardent sympathy and, when thoughts of one’s 
self engage the mind, the fresh beauties of humility 
beam out from the countenance. 

(ce) Page 280, ll. 16-19. These persons may perhaps 
have had the opportunity of seeing some of their fellow- 
men give up all they possess, even to the last thing, for 
the good of others ; and seeing this, they have been led 
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to imagine, though dimly, that there is in human nature 
a glory which connects it with God. 

(7) Page 280, ll. 19-23. 

In such men the feeling of sympathy and benevolence 
ig SO warm and quick as, on an opportunity being given 
it, to burst into intense enthusiasm ; their minds are en- 
nobled, because they are permanently impressed with the 
honourable rank, man (whose nature they share) occupies 
as also with the respect dueto the particular society in 
which they are daily living and acting. 

[V. B.—Note carefully the Parsing, Analysis, 
Conversion in the Key]. 


TEXTUAL QUESTIONS. 


Q 1. What lessons may be learned from the study 
of words originally the same in meaning ? 

A. (1) We shall understand the estimate men in 
general have formed of their own race. (2) The study 
will be interesting, for we shall be able to trace the path 
of human history, experience and thought. 

Q. 2. What pairs of words are adduced by way of 
example ? 

A. (1) Human and humane. The first signifies 
pertaining to the human race ; the latter, originally the 
same in meaning, now signifies merciful, tender, because 
it is assumed that «// belonging to the human race are 
merciful and kind. 

(2) Gentle, generous. Both words are derived from 
the Latin genus, gens =well born, of good quality. The 
second word generous now means, noble-minded, liberal, 
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open-hearted, because those of good dirth are generally. of 
large and liberal minds ; get/e has now the meaning of 
tender, inoffensive, considerate of others for the same 
reason. 

Q. 3. Quote in your own words the remarks of 
Dean Stanley and of the poet Burns that the name, a 
gentleman, is not exclusively deserved by the high, rich, 
or great. 

A. Dean Stanley observes that a railway porter or a 
policeman may bya kind answer or a small piece of 
kindly service give much pleasure and happiness to others 
and thus transform his humble duties into graces and 
pleasures. The poet Burns sings, — 

‘“‘The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that.” 

Q. 4. Mention some of the qualities which dis- 
tinguish a gentleman. 

A, (1) He thinks of the good of others. 

(2) He tries to make others happy. 

(3) He is courteous and affable. 

(4) He exercises the virtues of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice to promote the good of others. 

(5) He is unselfish and refined. 

Q. 5. Why isa gentleman more likely to be found 
in the homes of the higher classes P 

A. Because in these homes refinement in looks, 
manners, speech, dress, &c., is more commonly found. 

Q. 6. Why do we not commonly meet with a genfle- 
man among the poor labouring classes ? 

A. They have hardly leisure to acquire the graces of 
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refinement. (2) They have enough to do to look after 
their own interests and earn their daily bread, hence they 
do not as a rule think much of others. 

Q. 7. What conditions in the higher and more res- 
pectable homes favour the development of gentlemanly 
character ? 

A, The domestic affections have free action, and 
the best feelings are called into exercise ; all selfish struggle 
of life is absent ; there is intercourse with noble-minded 
authors through their books and the personal society and 
conversation of refined men. By seeing human nature 
on its brightest side, an ennobling effect is produced. 

Q. 8. What are Professor Seeley’s observations on 
this point? 

A. Professor Seeley says that there are men and 
women who, from their very childhood, live in an 
atmosphere of favouring circumstances— men and women 
of glad, open countenance, which in their several changes 
express the possession of kind, sympathetic and tender 
feelings; persons who glow with sympathy when they 
think of others but are filled with humility when they 
think of themselves. Besides, in this atmosphere are 
seen persons of warm sympathies, natural charity, unsel- 
fish sorrow and piety and a readiness to sacrifice them- 
selves for others. The sight of these persons cannot but 
induce one to believe that there is still in man something 
of the divine nature and this belief leads to a following 
in the same path and kindles a warmth sympathy for 
others, because it is felt that all men partake of the same 


human nature. 
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Q. 9. _Summarise the Principal’s concluding exhorta- 
tions to the pupils of the Raj Coomar College at 
Kathiawar. 

A. The Principal appeals earnestly to his pupils to 
see that they avail themselves of the glorious opportunities 
given them by God in their rank, birth, and influence ; 
to show themselves to be gentleman in the truest sense ; 
to be kind and courteous to others; considerate and 
pleasant in their manners ; to suppress all mean and selfish 
desires and lastly to emulate the virtues of the best men 
in history such for example as the Great Pratap, Rana of 
Mewar ; Alexander the Great and Sir Philip Sidney. 

Q. 10. Briefly narrate the particular incidents in 
connection with the three pcrsonages mentioned in 
Ques. 9. 

A, (1) Pratap Chandra, Rana of Odeypur, during 
his reign alone of all the Rajput chiefs declined to join 
the Emperor Akbar; the Mahomedans invaded Mewar, 
took Oodeypur the capital anc! Pratap was obliged to fly 
for refuge to the banks of the Indus. He, however re- 
turned, regained his kingdom, but died in poverty before 
he could restore peace and prosperity to his kingdom. 

(2) Alexander the Great of Macedon invaded India 
and on his journey back he had to cross the desert tracts 
of Gedrosia (Beluchistan) where water was very scarce ; 
it was with difficulty procured for Alexander, who gener- 
ously poured the water on the ground, because it was not 
sufficient to allay his thirst and that of his comrades too. 

(3) Sir Philip Sidney, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
accompanied his uncle the Earl of Leicester to Holland 
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against Spain. At the battle of Zutphen he was mortally 
wounded and was being carried off the field; he called 
for some water to drink, but as he was on the point of 
drinking it he saw a wounded soldier looking up wistfully 
to him. He gave that water to the poor soldier saying 
“ Your need is greater than mine.” 


Q.. 11. What is meant by living for others ? 


A. To live for others is to have love for others ; 
those only who are in close communion with God can do 
this truly, for the light, love and benevolence emanating 
from God enters their nature. God lives in them, and 
they lead noble lives—lives which are not counted among 
the things which the science of political economy teaches 
as constituting the wealth of nations. Love, Honour 
and the Soul of Man are things far beyond the value— 
material and useful,—of all other things in the world. 


Q. 12. How does the lecture conclude ? 

A, Though life is full of troubles, which is the lot 
of all of us, we cannot be always happy, but we may, by 
God's help, be true, noble, and helpful to one another, 
which is the true meaning of being gen//e. 


MORAL COURAGE. 


Q. Explain the following words and phrases :g- 


A. (1) Zhe sinews—the qualities which supply 
strength. (quot. 1.) 

(2) Beyond the reach of ridicule—beyond the power 
of laughter to affect them. (quot. 1.) 

(3) Learned the lesson of life—gained practical 
wisdom from his experience of life. (quot. 2.) 
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(4) A consctousness of duty—a true sense of one’s 
acting in accordance with duty. (para. 1.) 

(s) Braces us always—strengthens us at all times. 
(para. 1.) 

(6) Zhe heroism of every day—the bravery and 
courage needed to meet the demands of every day. 
(para. 2.) 

(7) Comparative poverty—-our poor condition as 
compared with that of others. (para. 3.) 

(8) Seeing the sun behind the cloud—seeing with a 
mind cheered with hope a bright state of things ready 
to burst forth even when dark misfortune overshadows 
us. (para. 3.) 

(9) His name ts a household word—Reynell’s name 
is a word well-known in every house and family. 
(Foot note.) 

(10) Character ts the great thing—character is all- 
important. (para. 7 ) 

(11) An incarnation of Vishnu—an appearance in 
the flesh of the God Vishnu, the second persun of the 
Hindu Trinity known as the Preserver. (para. 7.) 

(12) The highest authority which eristed in Europe 
—the Pope of Rome. (para. 8.) 

(13) Ln the face of high authority—in opposition to 
one possessing great power. (para. 9.) 

(14) Hooted and hissed—shouted at in contempt. 
(para. 9.) 

(15) Outlandish—foreign, hence strange. (para. 9.) 

(16) Hung on his utterances—listened to his words 
with intense attention and interest. (para. 10.) 

(17) <A sanguine temperament—a hopefully confident 
disposition. (para. 11.) 
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(18) Zo shut his eyes to nothing—to take notice of 
everything, even the most unimportant. (para. 13.) 

(19) Zhe stake at issue—the risk or danger likely 
to be incurred. 

(20) Zo make the probable improbable—to work so 
that a danger likely to happen will be unlikely to do 
so. (para. 13.) 

(21) Zo look ahead—to consider the consequences 
or to exercise the quality of presience. (para. 13.) _ 

(22) Dogged determination—persistent resolution. 
(para, 13.) 

(23) Zo fall at his post—to die in the discharge 
of one’s duty. (para. 13.) | 

(24) Jn charging atilt—in attacking or fighting 
against (afi/¢=on tilt, #.¢., in the manner of one attacking. 
his opponent in a tilt or tournament.) (para. 14.) 

(25) Demontacal characteristics —traits of character 
natural to devils. (para. 19.) 


(26) Prone to follow the multitude—disposed or 
ready to act as the majority of people do. (para. 20.) 

(27) Weare bound to keep on her course—it is our 
duty to keep our college in a state of continuous 
progress and improvement. (pata. 21.) 


(28) Bring safe to port—causc the college to attain 
the objects for which it was founded without any loss 
or injury to its reputation. (para. 21.) 

(29) Be strong in the armour of God—be strong 
by placing yourself under the protection of God, availing 
yourself of the means of defence He gives you. 
(para, 22.) 

(20) Zo fill up gaps—to cause others to take the 
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place-ef-those who from one cause or other have left, 
(para. 22.) 

(31) Zo the bound of the waste—ta the end of our 

desolate life (para. 22.) , 
(32) «To the city of God—-to Heaven. (para. 22.) 


TEXTUAL QUESTIONS. 


Explain the following passages :— 

(a) (Quot. 1.) Moral and physical courage are 
the elements that strengthen us in true virtue and left us 
above being affected by the scorn and laughter of others, 
no matter how great these may be. 

(6) Page 284, ll. 25-28. To speak the truth......... 
moral courage. 

True moral courage consists in speaking the truth at 
all times and places ; in owing and acknowledging our 
fault, when we know we have done wrong, without fear 
of consequences and fear of the painful feelings which 
may be experienced. 

(c) Page 285, ll. 12-16. Is there not ............6 «.. 
gentle and good P 

There is indeed a disposition in schoolboys to have 
a higher opinion of a boy who distinguishes himself in 
out-door sports, in riding or in activity and strength 
generally speaking, than of one who studies his lessons, 
is diligent, mild and virtuous. 

(Z@) Page 286, ll. 6-11. Men do not think............ 
because it is new. 

Men, as a rule, do not think before acting ; but 
blindly do what the majority of others do ; that is, they 
act according to the thoughts and fancies entertained by 
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is one of the large‘ High Schools in” 
Arnold, the Prince of schgol-masters, was the 
master from 1828-1842.] 

Q. 1. What are the sinews of goodness ? 

. A. Moral and physical courage. 

Q. 2. In what do moral courage and physical 
courage differ from each other ? 

A. ‘In this: the former is a quality of the mind; 
the latter of the body. Though these two kinds of 
courage are closely associated, moral courage will enable 
aman, in the defence of right, to bear many more 
difficult things than physical courage. 
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